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What is the 
20th Century Quarterly? 


THOMAS CURTIS CLARK, Editor 


It is a quarterly publication treating the International Uniform Lessons in 
twentieth century fashion. It is scholarly, without being dull; it is scien- 
tific, but truly spiritual; it is thorough, but not heavy; it has the “punch,” 
but is reverent. 


The 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY has a more pronounced social note 
than any other quarterly published. 


The 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY is prepared by scholars. All of the 


members of its staff are university men. 


The 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY is thoroughly evangelical. Its mak- 


ers are ministers and practical Bible teachers. 


The 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY is to the point. It is not padded, as 
are most quarterlies. All that is not really helpful to an understanding 
of the lessons has been eliminated. 


The 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY is the most attractive quarterly pub- 
lished, in form and make-up. It is of handy size and is beautifully 
printed and bound. 


[More about the Quarterly next week] 


Write without delay for free 
samples of the Quarterly and hand 
them to your superintendent and 
teachers. Ask them to consider 
this publication for use in every 
adult and young people’s class in 
the school, beginning with the 
autumn quarter. 


508 South Dearborn Street 


SPECIAL NOTE: We shall 
announce, at an early date, our 
special proposition by which any 
school or class not now using the 
Quarterly may try it during the 
autumn quarter without expense. 
Look for this announcement. 
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EDITORIAL 





Sectarianism and 
Christian Endeavor 

HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR is the largest young 

people’s movement of modern times. It organized 

and directed in some measure the activities of young 
Christians. It claims a place among the Christian forces 
because, in the lingo of pedagogy, better than most other 
means it provides “expressional activities” for youth. Its 
chief adversary has been sectarianism. Three of the larg- 
est evangelical denominations withdrew some years ago 
and created denominational organizations on similar lines. 
This made impossible a compact grouping of young Chris- 
tians in any community. It narrowed vision, for the young 
people were asked to view the world through a denomi- 
national knot hole. At Des Moines the Disciples young 
people were congratulated on their denominational loy- 
alty in their group conference. The Presbyterian young 
people were being instructed in the working of Presby- 
terian machinery. During the past year, however, some 
things have happened of a cheering nature for Christian 
Endeavor. The new United Church of Canada will fall 
in line with the movement, and the reunited Evangelical 
denomination has standardized Christian Endeavor in- 
stead of a denominational organization. In spite of the 
growth of the Epworth League, there are more Methodist 
Christian Endeavorers in the world than any other 
variety. The young people would have come together 
gladly in some great common enterprise for the kingdom 
of God. But the watchdogs of the denominational order 
would not have it so. They preferred to have the Chris- 
tian young people of America in small groups, subject to 
denominational control, rather than in a great conquering 
army fighting for great undenominational ideals. The 
movement has not yet spent its force. Indeed the reports 
seem to indicate that in many states there has been a 
significant growth. It is said that eleven thousand new 


societies have been organized in the United States and 
Canada in two years. In twenty-seven states the growth 
in the number of societies has been ten per cent or more. 
But so long as denominational leaders insist either upon 
segregating their young people or using Christian En- 
deavor as an occasion for the building up of sectarian 
spirit, the essential genius of the movement will not be 
realized. The Des Moines convention was a great con- 
vention in numbers; but in many of its platform utter- 
ances it was the smallest convention in many years. 


Methodism Not Easily 
Excited Over Heresy 
ATHER BETTER than some denominations, the 
Methodists have achieved the art of making the old 
and the new in religious tendency flow together in the 
same organizational channels. One cannot better see this 
contrast than at the camp meeting held each year at Des 
Plaines, just outside Chicago. This historical place was 
once the scene of very dramatic conversions. In the old 
wooden tabernacle in early days men agonized over their 
sins and sought peace at the “mourner’s bench.” But the 
“mourner’s bench” has been literally torn away. Its lum- 
ber has been used to patch leaks in the roof. There are 
lingering survivals, of course. A musical precentor still 
‘eads the congregation in songs whose chief theme is “the 
blood.” After the solo which exalts a similar theme, and 
elicits from a solitary old man on the front pew a “hallelu- 
jah,” Dr. Edmund Soper of Northwestern University be- 
gins an address on the miracles. He says candidly that in 
his opinion, some of the supposed miracles of the Old 
Testament never happened, mentioning specifically the 
story of the children who called Elijah “bald-pate.” There 
are one or two motions of dissent, or perhaps it is only 
surprise, in the front pews, and mild interest throughout 
the rest of the congregation. Professor Soper pleads for a 
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conception of miracle that makes all our lives the sub- 
ject of supernatural influence. It is. evangelicalism’s finest 
and most thoughtful reaction to a diffieult problem. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Soper, there was no sharply delimited “age 
of miracle.” We ourselves wish to see miracles if we 
are to believe they ever happened to anybody else. All 
of this would most certainly create a commotion in some 
camps. But among Methodists there is less commotion 
than elsewhere. The Buckner incident has not stirred 
Methodism very deeply, for there is not much tradition 
in the body for heresy-hunting. The interests of the Meth- 
odists have characteristically been either mystical or prac- 
tical. The practical mind is impatient to get on to the 
next drive. The mystical mind was never any too ortho- 
dox even in the middle ages. But such an issue as that 
over Russia, precipitated by Bishop Blake and Dr. Hart- 
man, is likely to stir Methodism more than the Presby- 
terian church is stirred up by the Fosdick case. 


Keeping Faith with a 
Prophetic Editorial Tradition 
-_ A RESULT of its utterances in sympathy with 
the more liberal element in connection with the re- 
cent issues before the general assembly, our able and al- 
ways interesting Presbyterian contemporary, the Continent, 
has been accused of becoming liberal at the expense of 
loyalty to its own traditions, inherited from the beloved 
nd revered Dr. Gray, who was for a generation editor 
of the Interior, which is continued by the Continent, and 
who, before the end of his noble career, became the dean 
of American religious editors. Such a charge misrep- 
resents the spirit of a great man, who was as truly liberal 
as he was truly evangelical. Not long before the close of 
his long period of service, Dr. Gray wrote a statement 
which he left as a sort of editorial last will and testament, 
a deliberate pronouncement in which he sought to sum 
up his own attitude and that of his paper. In this state- 
ment he said: “The Interior believes that Christianity is 
a life and not a doctrine; that the only genuine worship 
is certified by work; and that Christianity’s great mission 
in the world is to establish righteousness among men. The 
Interior gives a welcome to every truth discovered and 
established by science. It believes in an open Bible, of 
which and concerning the contents of which every man 
is at liberty to form his own opinions.” And with a spe- 
cific directness which seems almost prophetic, he added: 
“It disapproves the effort by a large section of the Presby- 
terian church to force upon men human interpretations 
of the Bible and theories of its origin and interpretation.” 
Perhaps we are not at the present time much moved by 
the prestige of great names, but the least that can be said 
is that their weight should be counted on the side on which 
they really belong, and it is a display of effrontery amount- 
ing almost to libel to cite Dr. Gray among those who in 
the name of religion would prohibit any particular type of 
scientific teaching or would read out of the church or 
exclude from its ministry those who do not subscribe to 
some human interpretation of the Bible or some human 
theory as to its origin and nature. Mr. Best in his vivid 
sentences, hardly less deserving fame for their dynamic 
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character than for their careful guardianship of our evan- 
gelical treasures, is doing a great service not only to the 
Presbyterian church, but to the editorial tradition of the 
Continent in exorcising some of the theological bogeys 
with which a certain distinguished Presbyterian layman 
is trying to frighten his brethren. 


Dr. Parker’s 
Ten Commandments 

R. JOSEPH PARKER, of the City Tempkle, Lon- 

don, was a keen business man, as well as a great 
preacher, and was often consulted by business men in 
regard to their various adventures and investments. One 
of his little known books was entitled, “Successful Busi- 
ness: How to Get it, Keep it, and Make the Most of it,” 
in which he promulgated ten commandments for men of 
business, as follows: “(1) Thou shalt not in any wise 
boast, brag, bounce, or bluster, or the wise man will hold 
thee in low esteem. (2) Thou shalt not permit thy wife to 
be living at the rate of two hundred pounds a year when 
thy business is not yielding more than one hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds; nor shalt thou withhold from her the 
business information which, as an helpmeet, she is enti- 
tled to receive. (3) Thou shalt not mock the unsuccessful 
man, for he may be richer in his poverty than thou art in 
thy boasted abundance. (4) Thou shalt not carry the 
counting-house into the domestic circle, nor in any wise 
spoil the children’s hour by recapitulating the bankruptcies 
of the day. (5) Thou shalt not hob-nob with idle per- 
sons, nor smoke with them, nor encourage them, nor ap- 
prove their evil life. (6) Thou shalt not keep company 
with an unpunctual man, for he will certainly lead thee to 
carelessness and ruin. (7) Thou shalt not forget that a 
servant who can tell lies for thee may one day tell lies to 
thee. (8) As to the hours of slumber and sleep, remember 
the good old rule: Nature requires five, custom seven, 
iaziness takes nine, and wickedness eleven. (9) Neither 
a borrower nor a lender be, but give, where well-bestowed, 
right cheerfully. (10) Be honest in copper, and in gold 
thy honesty will be secure.” 


Homiletical 

Bootleggers 
HERE COME TO US from time to time the adver- 
tising circulars of a firm which makes a business 
of supplying ministers with sermons. As we have no rea- 
son to suppose that we have been singled out for special 
favor in this respect—unless the advertiser has heard the 
editor preach and thinks that something ought to be done 
in the interest of the congregations—it must be that.a 
rather widespread campaign is being carried on against 
the sound morals and common honesty of the ministry. 
The advertiser portrays in sympathetic phrase the busy 
and burdened life of the modern minister, beset by parish 
duties and pastoral cares, visiting the sick, burying the 
dead, hastening from one committee meeting to another 
and serving his community in multifarious ways. How 
can a man who does justice to all these demands keep 
midnight vigils in his study for the preparation of ser- 
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For a modest sum he can secure his sermons 


mons ? 
ready-written—ali sorts of sermons, evangelistic, expos- 


itory, patriotic, funeral and baccalaureate. It is persua- 
sively argued—lest some of tender conscience should hesi- 
tate to avail themselves of this assistance—that Jesus never 
laid claim to originality and that Paul sent for his books. 
Moreover, if a preacher who wishes to be the only one 
in his community to receive this service, he can receive 
this assurance for a small additional payment. One won- 
ders who the “experts” are who prostitute such meagre 
sermonizing ability as they have to this nefarious industry, 
and what are the sources from which they collect the 
excerpts which make up their spurious eloquence, for it 
is too much to believe that these professional promoters 
of plagiarism are above the practice of it. There is some- 
thing to be said for the system of Sir Roger de Coverly’s 
vicar, who, since he could not write good sermons, chose 
good printed sermons and read them well. He brought 
the book into the pulpit and announced the author be- 
fore he read the text. He may have been stupid, but he 
was no liar. There are plenty of legitimate helps and 
suggestions to fertilize the minds of ministers and start 
lines of thought. But this surreptitious and clandestine 
system—bah! Put out such a preacher and install a radio 
—receiving only! 


Why isa 
Church? 

RELIGIOUS paper, which recently sent out to a 

number of ministers a questionnaire regarding the 
problems and difficulties confronting the church and also 
its successes, has gotten replies which not only answer the 
specific questions but throw some light upon the views 
held by these ministers as to the function of the church. 
The chief hindrances to the accomplishment of the work 
of the church are as follows: leading people attend only 
once a day; small attendance Sunday evening; lack of 
denominational spirit; dancing (“some of our most faith- 
ful workers dance”) ; the movies (“the moving picture is 
our greatest curse”); failure to take religious papers; 
lack of training in regular giving; covetousness; general 
indifference. But the picture is not all dark, for the fol- 
iowing triumphs of the churches in their respective com- 
munities are also recorded: good attendance; “picture- 
show knocked out of business”; “church keeps up on pas- 
tor’s salary” ; good contributions to denominational work; 
large percent of Sunday school stay for preaching; “a very 
spiritual church with little worldliness, frequent evangel- 
istic sermons, and conversions right through the year.” 
Some of these difficulties are matters which may well 
trouble a pastor, and some of the successes are undoubt- 
edly matters of congratulation. And yet one can scarcely 
be surprised at a confession of “general indifference” to 
the work of the church if this range of problems and vic- 
tories represents the church’s conception of its mission. 
Covetousness is a real foe to be fought, and the conversion 
of men is a genuine objective. As for the rest, they have 
to do for the most part merely with the problem of keep- 
ing the church going. This problem may be enough to 
absorb the interest and attention of a good many minis- 
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ters, but a healthy layman wants to know why he should 
trouble himself about the work of the church if its success 
is measured by attendance, keeping up its own expenses, 
and knocking out an occasional picture-show. The church 
has bigger business on hand than that. 


Censorship and Prohibition 


SHE purpose of this editorial is not to propose or 
defend any specific program for the control of al- 
coholic, visual, or literary stimulants, but to suggest 

some considerations which seem to us worthy of more 
careful consideration than they sometimes get even on the 
part of those who are seriously considering these problems. 
Let us assume that prohibition means the prohibition of 
intoxicating alcoholic beverages, and that censorship 
means the exercise of such control of literature, moving 
pictures and dramatic representations as will prevent the 
publication or presentation of demoralizing materials. So 
far as etymology is concerned, the words might as well 
have been interchanged, for prohibition is the censorship 
of beverages, and censorship is the prohibition of harm- 
ful literature and spectacles. The words do well enough 
in their ordinary sense, but their interchangeability points 
to the important fact that in general principle the two 
problems are one. Both have to do with the question of 
legally preventing the sale to the public of certain com- 
modities or services which a very considerable part of the 
public wants and is willing to buy, but which others (pre- 
sumably a majority) believe to be harmful, directly to the 
consumer and indirectly to the non-consumer. We thrust 
into the foreground the words “buy” and “sell,” because 
it is the commercial factor which furnishes ninety-nine 
per cent of the urgency for the purveying of these com- 
modities of doubtful social value. Both prohibition and 
censorship undertake to protect individuals against their 
own unwise or vicious choices and to protect the innocent 
public against the unwise or vicious choices of individuals. 
The first thing to be borne in mind is that all attempts 
either to attack or to defend specific laws for prohibition 
or censorship by purely general arguments break down 
because they prove either too much or nothing at all. The 
personal liberty argument, for example, so long as it is 
kept in general terms, is either perfectly meaningless or 
perfectly anarchistic. It rests upon the concealed major 
premise that every person has a right to do anything that 
he pleases. Of course no one is foolish enough to make 
such a statement, but the assumption is there, hidden be- 
hind the dear and sacred name of liberty. Every civilized 
government in the world, and we dare say every un- 
civilized government too, denies to its citizens or subjects 
the right to do certain acts which would be primarily harm- 
ful only to the doers and would only very indirectly, if at 
all, injure others. The state, for example, does not per- 
mit a man to commit suicide, even if he has not a de- 
pendent or a friend in the world and is thoroughly tired 
of life. But this general fact that government must of 
necessity interfere with personal liberty in many ways does 
not justify any particular act of prohibition or censorship 
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that may be proposed. Every such proposed law must 
stand on its merits. Advocates of prohibition and censor- 
ship for the most part know this and act accordingly. 
Many of the opponents apparently do not and voice their 
opposition in general terms which, if they meant anything 
at all, would sweep every law from the statute book. 

There are some points about which there is no real 

argument, though partisan orators on one side or the other 
frequently attempt to make capital out of them: First, 
neither prohibition nor censorship automatically pro- 
duces morality. Neither a state nor a nation becomes sud- 
denly righteous because some law has been enacted; not 
even if it is enforced. What the antis say on this point 
is mostly true, and no wise person denies it. People can- 
not be made good by law. Some of the usual implica- 
tions of this statement however are not true. Wise laws 
well enforced can produce conditions in which it is easier 
to be good and in which youth has a fair chance to de- 
velop virtue. Second, it is perfectly possible for prohibi- 
tory or sumptuary laws or laws in restraint of free speech 
or publication to be an illegitimate invasion of personal 
liberty. There have been hundreds of such laws in the 
past and some of them are still in existence. It is possible 
for governments to stifle legitimate criticism, for prudery 
and stupidity to prohibit legitimate and beautiful forms of 
art, for fanaticism to put a ban upon anything that is dis- 
pleasing to it. These things are all quite possible. They 
have all been done. Third, some things ought to be pro- 
hibited. No one dares argue for free traffic in cocaine or 
opium. Few dare to urge that the sale of distilled liquors 
be restored. It is not claimed by anyone, so far as we 
know, that every possible extreme of obscenity and vul- 
garity should be permitted to circulate in print or flaunt 
itself upon the stage. There is a limit somewhere. There 
would be none if the sweeping personal liberty argument 
meant what it says. But no one believes that. All admit 
that there is a limit. 

All of this reinforces the statement that it is of no use 
to argue for or against specific proposals by rhetorical ap- 
peals and general principles, or by the mouthing of such 
watchwords as liberty on one side and purity on the other. 
The whole thing is a highly technical matter which will 
have to be settled, if it is ever settled right, by a study of 
the concrete facts of experience. What things are ac- 
tually harmful enough to be worth prohibiting? And how 
may that prohibition be made most effective with the least 
interference with other and more legitimate interests? 

The prohibition problem is in some respects simpler than 
the censorship problem. It deals with materials which can 

be measured by objective standards. The constitutional 
amendment prohibits intoxicating beverages. The Vol- 
stead law defines an intoxicating beverage as one which 
contains more than one-half of one per cent of alcohol. It 
is true that there is some criticism of that definition, but 
it is the one which was suggested by the liquor-dealers 
themselves in the days of license, and they ought to know. 
They put the limit low when it was to their interest to 
have it low, so that unlicensed soft-drink parlors could not 
unfairly compete with licensed saloons in selling beer ; and 
now they want to put it high, because it is to their interest 
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to have it high. It is a question of fact to be determined 
by the evidence, and the evidence seems to indicate that 
the present law puts the limit in a very good place. Of 
course there are different ideas of what constitutes intoxi- 
cation. What some would consider shameful inebriety, 
others would call only breezy exhilaration. A western 
witness said he would call no man drunk so long as he 
could lie flat on the floor without holding on. But be that 
as it may, the law defines an intoxicating beverage in per- 
fectly objective terms, and the administrative problem is 
to prevent the sale of beverages which do not meet the 
laboratory test. 


Not so with censorship in the interest of morals. What 
kind of book or play or movie is corrupting? The decis- 
ion is easy in extreme cases, but extreme cases are rela- 
tively rare. It is easy to establish definite rules of censor- 
ship, when that exists, but easier still to keep them in the 
letter and break them in the spirit. The writer who can- 
not, if that is his purpose, convey objectionable suggestions 
without explicitly breaking any censorship rule, is not 
clever enough to be very dangerous. For this reason, be- 
cause it deals with phenomena which do not lend them- 
selves to definite measurement, and with effects which are 
subtle and imponderable because they are moral, censor- 
ship in the interest of morals is one of the most difficult 
and delicate problems. It is easy to do it badly. It has in 
some cases been done so badly as to make the whole mat- 
ter a subject for scoffing and ribald jest. And yet, difficult 
as the task is, it must be done. The interests involved are 
too great to be ignored. One who does not see that the 
children of today are being exposed to most demoralizing 
influences in some of the moving pictures and some of the 
periodicals which fall just short of being illegally indecent, 
must either be very blind or must himself have very low 
standards of decency. 


If some sort of control of plays, pictures and publica- 
tions is necessary, one should consider the possible meth- 
ods of control. Three have been suggested besides cen- 
sorship; indeed they have been suggested chiefly by pro- 
ducers themselves as a means of avoiding censorship. They 
are: control by public opinion; appeal to the courts; and 
voluntary control by producers and publishers. The first 
does not work. The majority opinion is generally pretty 
sound, we think, on any moral issue when it is clearly 
understood, but there are enough people in any large city 
who enjoy a play that is a bit beyond the edge of pro- 
priety so that the mere fear of loss of patronage has no 
terrors for the producer. It is perfectly well known that 
attempts to create adverse opinion against particular plays 
or books on moral grounds simply advertises them. Local 
censorships have the same effect. Books that are forbid- 
den to circulate in New York are advertised in Kansas as 
having been prohibited in New York. The movie mag- 
nates say that the present laws are adequate and that there 
can be an appeal to the courts against anything that ought 
to be kept from the public. This would touch only the 
most extreme cases, and would also make valuable publi- 
city for the producer. Even this suggestion, however, 
yields the principle and admits that there is a limit to lib- 
erty. The suggestion that the work of censoring be left 
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in the hands of the producers and publishers themselves 
would perhaps be the best of all, if they would do it. The 
good publishers and producers do it now, and always have, 
as a matter of common decency. But others keep telling 
us that it is their business to give the public what it wants, 
which means what any considerable fraction of the public 
wants. It is their own evidence that there is a very large 
and well-paying public that wants dirt. 

So there is the censorship problem. We have not even 
tried to solve it. It seems of the utmost importance, es- 
pecially in the interest of the young, that the fountains of 
literature and the drama be not poisoned. So far as we 
can see, there is no way to prevent it except by a national 
censorship. We do not expect Mr. Will Hays to concur 
in this suggestion. The most absolutely convincing argu- 
ment which we ever heard in favor of censorship was a 
speech by Mr. Rupert Hughes against censorship. 


The Possible You 


HIS PHRASE, “The Possible You,” is the title of 
:% a book. We have not seen the book, but the phrase 

itself sets all our bells to ringing. It comes to us 
with the directness of a pointed finger or an accusing eye. 
The actual empirical J is a poor affair. It justifies the worst 
that has been said about humanity. It makes even the 
merciless definitions of theological anthropology seem rea- 
sonably tenable. If I am only what I have achieved up to 
date, | am of all men most miserable. But the pointed 
finger of accusation is also a beckoning finger. The accus- 
ing eye softens with sympathy and even brightens with 
hope. For I am more than I have yet attained. That 
which is possible though yet unaccomplished has a kind 
of prophetic reality of its own. It is more interesting, 
more potent, more exhilarating than the poor pitiable sum 
of all that has yet been reduced to concrete and recorded 
achievement. For the soul that waits at heaven’s gates it 
may be fair to face the stern demand, “Give answer, what 
ha’ ye done.” But for men and women still in the making, 
still choosing and striving, stumbling and travailling in 
the sweet torment of life, no valuation is adequate which 
does not take into account what is yet possible as well as 
what has been done. 

The critics and opponents of democracy go to great 
pains to expose the frailties and follies of men as they are. 
There is no lack of data for the confirmation of these 
harsh judgments. History abounds in it. The newspa- 
pers are filled with it. The most casual observation and 
the most ordinary experience in business or society or even 
in the enterprises of organized religion reveal humiliating 
evidences of the stupidity, the grossness, the selfishness of 
people. It is no adequate answer to say that men are also 
sometimes heroic and fine. So they are. But merely weigh- 
ing the good against the bad in the observed facts of 
human conduct leaves the issue still in doubt. If virtue 
preponderates at all it is by no such margin as to put the 
matter beyond cavil and controversy. 

We need an assurance of the worth of human nature of 
a different quality from any dubious balance that we ever 
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get by casting up the debits and credits of worthy and 
unworthy acts. Democracy requires that we shall trust 
men, yet they often show themselves untrustworthy. 
Christianity requires that we love men, yet they often show 
themselves unlovable. It is a practical necessity of the 
moral life that we reverence self, yet we know too well 
how little we deserve reverence. The actual self is always 
imperfect, often unworthy, sometimes despicable. Other 
selves may be better or worse; some are obviously better, 
some apparently worse; but few are radically different. 
How, in the face of all the facts, can we trust, love, and 
reverence human nature? 

The answer is in “the possible you.” Not the actualities 
but the possibilities of our common humanity entitle it to 
respect. Browning has said it: “Tis not what man does 
that exalts him, but what man would do.” More than 
that, he is exalted by what he can ultimately do, even 
though he lacks both the present will and the immediate 
ability to perform it. Our failures may be disgraceful, 
but they are not final. Human nature may deserve every 
harsh thing that the critic or the-cynic can say of it—every 
one except this, that it cannot be changed. For the truest 
thing that can be said about it is that it can be changed. 
And in that possibility of change lies the promise of all 
those values which our hearts crave and which the prac- 
tical demands of life require us to find under penalty of 
disgust and despair. 

Jesus’ faith in man was not based upon admiration for 
their visible virtues or upon an excess of fortunate over 
unfortunate experiences in his dealings with them. He 
was not without the consolation of friendship and he saw 
irom time to time isolated instances of fidelity and unself- 
ishness, but on the whole his personal experience among 
men was enough to have made him doubt whether they 
were worth saving, if he had judged them by what they 
were then and there. It was their possibilities that inter- 
ested him, and gave him faith and courage. Peter was 
wavering and timid, but had possibilities of stability. John 
was blustering and arrogant, but had possibilities of the 
rarest spiritual vision and the purest love. Judas was 
avaricious and crafty, but we may well believe that he had 
possibilities of financial and administrative ability which 
might later have saved the “poor saints at Jerusalem” from 
much suffering if he had not wasted his talent and dis- 
appointed, as well as betrayed, his Master. It was of little 
consequence that he went out and killed the actual Judas, 
for he had already slain the noble possible Judas whom 
Jesus had loved and chosen. 

Constantly Jesus appealed to the judgments and im- 
pulses of ordinary men, and every appeal to man’s nobility 
was an expression of his assurance that what he appealed 
to was there.’ It was not always there as a present actu- 
ality, but its presence even as a possibility is an essential 
element in the description of humanity. “If you, being 
evil—” he said. It seems rather a harsh word. A minister 
today would hesitate to speak so to his congregation ; still 
more, perhaps, would he hesitate to speak so to a casual 
crowd of non-church-goers whose favor he is trying to 
win. But Jesus saw and frankly said that these people 
were bad. And yet, even in their own consciousness, in 
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the impulses and practices of these people whom he called 
evil, he found materials out of which to build faith in God. 
It would have been less surprising if he had chosen the 
best possible man and had said, God is something like 
that. Instead, he started with qualities which he found in 
a miscellaneous company of those who were so far from 
being saints that he unhesitatingly called them evil. He 
told them to base their faith in God upon what they found 
in themselves, evil as they were. 

In the very stuff of humanity—not in the exceptional 
qualities of saints or the rare insights of seers and mystics, 
but in the ordinary qualities of ordinary people—are the 
seeds out of which can grow not only faith in God but all 
that is noblest and most lovable in human life. It requires 
care and nurture, and the warmth of God’s love and the 
light of his truth, and even then the process is often a 
failure so far as we can see. But even so, the possibili- 
ties are there. It is these possibilities which are the ground 
of God’s faith in man, which is even greater than man’s 
faith in God. God must grieve at our possible but yet 
unborn purposes of right and achievements of worth, 
while he yet waits hopefully for our better selves to come 
to birth. “The possible you” is the hope of the world. 


The Sense of Proportion 


Parable of Safed the Sage 


HAD journeyed from my home, and I returned. And 

Keturah met me with a smile. But I discerned the 

thought of her heart, and knew that she was not at 
peace in her mind. And I inquired, saying, What hath 
gone wrong? 

And she said, Nothing much. 

And when she saith, Nothing much, then am I always 
troubled. 

And I said, Tell me all about it. 

And she said, Thou knowest that there is a matter con- 
cerning which thou spakest unto me concerning certain 
of the people, and I know that it must not be spoken of. 
And while thou wert away, there came unto me a woman 
and made inquiry, and I tried to avoid answering her 
questions, and I thought I had done so. But she hath 
been telling abroad all that I told her, and very much more, 
and saying that she heard it from me. 

And I said, That woman hath a long tongue which 
Satan hath tipped with venom; but what she saith will 
do no harm. 

And Keturah asked of me, Dost thou really think so? 

And I said, Trouble not thyself. It is not worth worry- 
ing about. 

And she said, Was I indiscreet in what I told her? 

And I said, Thou art the Discreetest and Most Sensible 
little woman on earth, but in one thing thou hast very 
little sense. ‘When thou hast done thy best, and done 
well, thou dost seek to blame thyself, and I will not have 
thee abusing my little wife. 

And she said, O mine husband, thou art a great com- 
fort unto me. For this reason should every woman have 
an husband, that she may know the comfort of hearing 
him say, Do not worry; thou hast done well; it is not 
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worth worrying about. For though there be things in 
which a woman hath a finer discernment than a man, yet 
this very thing doth disturb her sense of proportion, and 
when she thinketh that she hath done wrong, then hath 
she no measure for her own self-condemnation. But a 
man seemeth to have a better sense of proportion, or at 
least to be able to make a woman think that he hath. And 
it is an unspeakble comfort to hear thee say, It is a small 
matter, and not worth worrying about. 

And I said, Keturah, thou hast a Conscience too big 
for its job. Considering how little thy Conscience hath 
to reprove thee for, it worketh overtime. As for a sense 
of proportion, not every man hath it, and if thou thinkest 
thy husband hath it, I will not tell thee that it is not so. 
And indeed, I believe that it is true. 

The world is moderately full of folk who think that 
their eye is put out if they have a cinder in it, or that 
the sun is blotted out if there be in the sky a cloud the 
size of the hand of a man. And if it be that a man gain- 
eth a sense of proportion, that is a thing worth while. 

And she said, I know only this, that thou hast lifted 
a burden from my mind. 

And I said, That is what husbands are for. 

And husbands ought to be good for something. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


July 


At D now July takes up its songless tale; 

The birds are gone, who brought us back our dreams ; 
The cruel heat has spent the Maytime streams ; 

In garden nooks I hear a spectral wail. 

The spring has passed, and now my spirit grieves ; 
The summer tide will not assuage my pain; 

With April gone, July I must disdain ; 

1 cannot bide the loneliness of leaves. 

Bright daffodils which broke the spell of snow, 
Meek violets and frail anemones, 

I find no comfort in these verdant trees 

Since you are gone, who lured us long ago! 

In daisy fields, I still lament the spring; 

With roses crowned, I have no heart to sing. 


When Nations Walk in Darkness 


AN any Voice, in this tumultuous age, 
Bring peace again to men? The groans of kings, 

The cries of armies and the mutterings 
Of frenzied peoples—thus our earthly stage 
Is cursed beyond all other fateful years. 
For men have lost their dreams, their minds are mad, 
Their hearts are turned to gold; Sir Galahad 
Now goes his way alone and goes in tears. 
What Voice can wake the world from fatal sleep? 
Or must some mighty Will, by fire.and sword, 
Proclaim the fearful coming of the Lord, 
The Lord of righteousness? Through sorrows deep 
Humanity must find again the way 
That leads to peace and to the realm of day. 
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The Methodist Mission to Russia 


By Bishop Edgar Blake 


NASMUCH as many inaccurate and misleading reports 

have appeared in the public and religious press con- 

cerning my recent mission to Moscow, it may not be 
improper for me to give the church a plain statement of 
the facts in the case. Let me put to rest at once certain 
statements that have been given wide prevalence that have 
no foundation in fact whatever. The story that I had my 
pockets picked in Moscow is a pure fabrication. It is 
too false to have been written, too silly to have been be- 
lieved, and unworthy of repetition in any reputable re- 
ligious journal. My pockets were not picked in Moscow 
or anywhere else. In no way was I molested or inter- 
fered with at any time while I was in Russia. Moscow 
was as quiet and orderly as an American city. Person 
and property were probably safer from theft, hold-up and 
murder than in New York or Chicago. 

The report that I said of the patriarch of the Russian 
Orthodox ehurch, “Tikhon has lost the game and must 
pay the penalty,” has not the slightest truth in it. I gave 
no interview, nor did I have any conversation on any 
subject whatsoever with the reporter who sent out the 
story. It was the creation of a low and vulgar mind, whose 
purpose was to create something sensational regardless 
of the truth. The only interviews I had in Russia or else- 
where regarding the patriarch were with representatives 
of the soviet government with whom I interceded in the 
patriarch’s behalf, and with certain leaders of the council 
whom I urged to use their influence to prevent any per- 
sonal harm coming to Tikhon. 


THE SOVIET GOVERN MENT 

I did not endorse the soviet government, nor did I com- 
mit the Methodist Episcopal church to its support in any 
way whatsoever. In so far as the present Russian gov- 
ernment aims to abolish ignorance and poverty among 
the masses of the Russian people, to deliver them from 
the exploitation and oppression to which they have been 
subjected for centuries, to secure for them the full and 
rightful fruits of their own toil, and to bring them those 
blessings and comforts which nature and God intended 
for all men and not for a privileged few, with such aims 
l am in fullest sympathy, as I believe every Christian man 
should be. It is my sincere belief that the Christian church 
should dedicate itself to the realization of these aims with- 
out any hesitation or reservation whatsoever. This is not 
bolshevism but ordinary Christianity, as I understand it. 
The present form of government in Russia and the means 
and methods used for its support I do not approve, and 
have not at any time or in any way endorsed or given 
my support. Unless the present social and economic and 
political policy of the soviet government is radically modi- 
fied, I do not think it can or should succeed. 

When the board of bishops accepted the invitation to 
send representatives to the proposed Moscow council, 
Bishops Nuelsen and Bast and myself were assigned to 
act in that capacity. At that time the council was an- 
nounced to meet in February. Later, the date was changed 





to April, and when our delegation met in Berlin on April 
15, ready to go into Russia, we were notified that the coun- 
cil had been postponed again without date. Under the 
circumstances, the delegation could do nothing but post- 
pone its visit to Moscow, which it did. It seemed de- 
sirable, however, in view of the conflicting reports com- 
ing out of Russia, that some one should go and, if pos- 
sible, find out the actual situation as to religious condi- 
tions in general and the proposed council in particular. 
Also in view of the misgivings which had been created 
within and without our church as to Bishop Nuelsen’s re- 
port on Russia, and the invitation conveyed through him to 
the board of bishops and accepted by them, it seemed es- 
sential that some one should go into Russia and make an- 
other and independent investigation. Therefore, at Bishop 
Nuelsen’s own urgent request I went to Russia to restudy 
the situation. I went, however, with the understanding and 
intent that should the council meet during my stay in Rus- 
sia, and should I find it to be a free council, representative 
of the Russian church, I would attend its sessions and 
discharge the duties to which I had been assigned by the 
board of bishops. 


THE COUNCIL 

Dr. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald, was my com- 
panion during the entire trip in Russia. No one could 
have had a more capable and agreeable associate than he 
on so difficult and delicate a mission. I wish to acknowl- 
edge my very great indebtedness to his keen insight into 
men and affairs, his invaluable counsel and his unfailing 
patience and determination under most trying conditfons. 
But, as I do not wish to involve him in any way in what 
was said and done by me, I shall speak only of myself in 
what follows. 

Upon my arrival in Moscow, I learned that the council 
was to convene on Sunday, April 29. I immediately wired 
Bishop Nuelsen of this fact. On account of his episcopal 
engagements he was unable to come to Moscow, and as 
Bishop Bast was ill I was left alone as the only member 
of our delegation in Russia when the council met. My 
first effort in Moscow was to develop the facts concern- 
ing the council, especially its status with reference to the 
Russian Orthodox church and its relations, if any, to the 
soviet government. I found the facts to be substantially 
as follows: 


When the czarist regime was overthrown M. Lvov was 
appointed procurator of the holy synod, or head of the 
church, by the Kerensky government. The new procura- 
tor immediately summoned a church council to deal with 
the situation created by the revolution. This council was 
composed of the bishops and archbishops of the church, 
ex-officio, and certain delegates chosen by the diocesan 
conventions. The diocesan conventions were made up of 
delegates chosen by the district conventions within the 
diocese. The district conventions were composed of dele- 
gates chosen by the local parishes within the districts. 
Among other things, the council reestablished the patri- 
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archate and elected Archbishop Tikhon to that office. It 
also provided that the council should meet every five years 
thereafter. Since then, however, no council has been called 
until the recent council of Moscow. 


THE PATRIARCH TIKHON 


When the patriarch Tikhon was placed under arrest in 
May, 1922, he was waited upon by a group of the clergy 
who discussed with him the crisis that had arisen within 
the church. According to them, the patriarch suggested 
and requested that a council should be assembled and 
asked this group to act as a committtee to call it. The 
committee added seventeen other members to its number, 
making a committee of twenty-one under whose super- 
vision the Moscow council was called. The regulations 
governing the selection of its membership were the same 
as those governing the membership of the council of 
1917, the validity of which has never been questioned. 
The local parishes first elected delegates to the district con- 
ventions, every member of the church being allowed to 
vote provided he had partaken of the communion within 
one year. The district conventions elected delegates to 
the diocesan conventions, and the diocesan conventions 
elected the delegates to the council. The bishops and 
archbishops of the church were ex-officio members of the 
council. It is difficult to see how a council could have 
been selected in a more democratic manner or by a method 
better calculated to make it truly representative of the 
church as a whole. There was no evidence that the elec- 
tions had been controlled by the government or that co- 
ercive influences of any kind had been used. That per- 
sonal ambitions and party interests may have been factors 
in the elections, no one would doubt who is at all familiar 
with ecclesiastical politics. Our own general conference, 
one of the freest and finest ecclesiastical bodies in the 
world, has not been able to rid itself entirely of such in- 
fluences. Within the council there was no evidence that 
the soviet government had packed it or controlled it. On 
the contrary, its deliberations and decisions appeared to 
be the free and untrammeled expression of its own mind 
and conscience upon the questions before it. 


FREE AND FORWARD LOOKING 

The sessions of the council were deliberate, dignified 
and devout. Its spirit was free and progressive. There 
was a clear determination to free the church from those 
relations, practices and superstitions that had brought it 
into disrepute under the old regime and made it the tool 
of the state and an agency of oppression, ignorance and 
superstition. 

The patriarchate was abolished and the direction of 
the church placed in the hands of an executive council 
chosen by the representatives of the people and respon- 
sible to them. The separation of church and state was 
recognized and approved. Celibate restrictions were re- 
moved from the higher clergy and the sacredness of the 
home and married relations recognized. The worship of 
relics was denounced as a superstition and an evil to be 
abolished by enlightening the people. Measures were taken 
to provide for an educated clergy and to restore preach- 
ing in the church which was forbidden under the czarist 
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régime, except as sermons were censored by the govern- 
ment. The council recorded itself as aggressively fa- 
vorable to the largest program of social justice for the 
working class. It repudiated the anti-religious platform 
of the communist party. It pledged full support to the 
social aims of the revolution. 

In several matters the action of the council did not ap- 
pear to me to be either wise or expedient. The unfrock- 
ing of Tikhon seemed to be both unwise and unnecessary. 
Likewise the ianguage of the council in defining its social 
program was too much affected by its immediate atmos- 
phere to be a judicial definition of Christian duty for all 
time. In spite of its defects, however, there was much 
in the council to commend it to an unprejudiced observer. 


PARTIES IN THE COUNCIL 

There were five groups or parties in the council, the 
living church, the apostolic, the resurrection, the old ré- 
gime, and the nonpartisan. The first three groups were 
reformist. They differed in matters of theology, liturgy 
and internal government, but they were one in their pur- 
pose to separate the church from the state, to democratize 
its control, to spiritualize its message, to socialize its min- 
istry, to purify its practices and to energize its life. The 
nonpartisan group had no platform, but generally acted 
with the reformist groups. The old régime party was 
for the restoration of the old order, both in church and 
state. Its spirit was reactionary and monarchastic. Its 
numbers were few and its influence was limited. The 
reformist groups constituted the working majority of the 
council and controlled its action. It may fairly be said 
that the Russian Orthodox church is now under the dom- 
inance of the liberal and progressive groups and will con- 
tinue to be unless the czarist régime is restored, which 
seems altogether improbable. Whether these groups have 
the wisdom and balance to guide the church through its 
present crisis is yet to be determined. That they may 
succeed and the church be saved from disaster, every 
friend of Russia and of religion must devoutly wish and 
pray. 

The attitude of the soviet government towards religion 
at the present time appears to be one of tolerance towards 
those churches and priests that confine their activities to 
the duties of their calling and content themselves with 
the spiritual and social ministry of the people. It is avow- 
edly hostile towards those churches and priests suspected 
of counter-revolutionary activities against the government 
and it suppresses them with an oppressive hand. 

In order to understand the situation, it should be re- 
membered that under the old régime the church was the 
creature of the state. Through the procurator of the holy 
synod, the czar’s personal appointee and representative, 
the church was controlled by the state for the state. It 
was the chief support of the monarchy and the principal 
bulwark of absolutism. The procurator of the holy synod 
was the most powerful and sinister influence in the polit- 
ical life of Russia. The church was feared, hated and 
cursed by those who were struggling for liberty against 
the czarist régime. When the revolution came, under 
Kerensky, the leaders of the church refused to recognize 
it. When the soviets came to power they were anathema- 
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tized. The leaders of the church stood for the restoration 
of the monarchy, and certain of the bishops went so far 
as to inaugurate a movement for the restoration of the 
old régime under the grand duke Nicholas. The church 
was the only organization in a position successfully to 
challenge the soviets, and certain of its leaders did not 
hesitate to use it as a counter-revolutionary agency against 
the new government. 

It should also be remembered that the soviet leaders 
are frankly atheistic. They regard religion as a product 
of superstition and look upon the church as an enemy of 
intellectual and social progress. It is the institution the 
soviets fear most, and the one of which they have most 
reason to be afraid. At the beginning they took an atti- 
tude of hostility and oppression towards the church. 
Priests who were suspected of counter-revolutionary activ- 
ities or sympathies were often ruthlessly and brutally dealt 
with. The oppressive measures of the government went 
far beyond the necessities of its own safety, and the church 
suffered far beyond its deserts. It is one of those sad 
and brutal chapters that are written in every revolution. 


CHANGED ATTITUDE 


A change of attitude has taken place both within the 
church and within the state. To be sure, the Russian clergy 
outside of Russia is as hostile to the soviets as ever, and 
from their position of safety are carrying on their war- 
fare as actively and bitterly as in the past. But within 
Russia open opposition to the government has practically 
ceased and the church is accepting the situation and ad- 
justing itself to it. 

A change has also occurred within the government. The 
soviets have discovered that religion cannot be killed by 
oppression. They have learned that persecution intensi- 
fies devotion. Hence the change in the policy of the gov- 
ernment and the adoption of an attitude of tolerance to- 
wards churches and priests who devote themselves to the 
duties of their sacred calling and refrain from activities 
against the government. The churches of Russia are not 
closed. Fifty thousand priests are doing their work as 
usual. I attended a service in the cathedral at Moscow 
where more than 10,000 people were present and there 
was no interference of any kind whatever. I preached 
twice in the Methodist Episcopal church in Petrograd to 
crowded congregations. Our people have carried on their 
activities throughout the revolution without any interfer- 
ence from the government whatever, and their work is 
more prosperous today than ever before. It is the uni- 
versal testimony that more people are now attending the 
services of the church than before the revolution. It was 

only ten days ago that Protestant Bibles were publicly 
burned in Rome as immoral literature. The ceremony 
was blessed by a bishop of the Roman Catholic church 
and eulogized by a deputy who had previously attacked 
the Methodists in the Italian parliament and called for 
their expulsion from Rome. So far as I know, no such 
an edifying spectacle has yet occurred in Moscow. There 
is undoubtedly a larger measure of religious tolerance in 
Russia than in any country of Europe and in America 
that is dominated by the Roman Catholic church. 
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EXECUTION OF PRIESTS 


This will doubtless be strange reading to those who have 
accepted as trustworthy the propaganda that has filled 
the American press since the execution of the Roman 
Catholic priest, Butchkavitch. It may be well, therefore, 
to state with entire frankness certain significant and sin- 
rster facts. When the soviet government decreed the na- 
tionalization of church properties, a decree based upon 
and almost an exact copy of the law of France, the Ro- 
man Catholic authorities in Russia refused to recognize 
the decree and declared they could take their orders only 
from the vatican. When the soviets decreed that the jew- 
els and treasures of the churches should be taken for the 
benefit of the famine sufferers, the Roman Catholic ec- 
clesiasts again refused to recognize the authority of the 
government, and the archbishop issued a letter to his 
priests instructing them to disregard the decree and resist 
its execution, which certain of them did. Immediately the 
soviets accepted this challenge and placed the archbishop 
and certain of his priests under arrest and brought them 
to trial for resisting the civil authority. Their trial was 
public and lasted many days. Its proceedings were pub- 
lished in full. Nothing was done in a corner. During 
the trial documentary evidence was introduced showing 
that M. Butchkavitch, a Russian citizen of Polish extrac- 
tion, had had incriminating relations with the Polish gov- 
ernment at the time when Russia was at war with Poland. 
He was found guilty and sentenced to death, not because 
he was a priest, or because he had taught the catechism to 
children, as certain of the public and religious press have 
said, but because he was convicted of treasonable acts 
against his own government. 

The public press, particularly of England and America, 
was filled with lurid accounts of this incident. The soviets 
were charged with murdering priests, because they were 
priests, in order to destroy religion and the church. Public 
opinion was profoundly stirred. Meetings of protest were 
organized and resolutions were passed without number. 
Probably a more astute and effective campaign of propa- 
ganda was never conducted. Political influences were 
brought to bear upon the foreign offices of Europe and 
America. Governments were moved to file protests against 
the soviets as persecutors of religion, and one government 
went so far as to threaten war. Even Washington so 
far forgot its policy of international timidity as to file a 
protest against the Russian government. It is an inter- 
esting fact that the vatican did not file a protest; it merely 
asked for the facts. 


INTERNATIONAL INCIDENT 

So long as the soviets confined their hostilities to the 
priests of the Russian Orthodox church, not a newspaper 
raised its voice, not a foreign office filed a protest. But 
immediately a Roman Catholic prelate was brought to 
book, the matter became an international incident. When 
I asked the reason for this, the Moscow correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune volunteered the information that 
the present campaign of propaganda against the soviets 
was instigated, inspired and directed by the Roman Catho- 
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lic authorities. He stated that it was due to the fact that 
the soviets had dared to lay their hands on Roman Cath- 
olic ecclesiastics, as they had done with the priests of the 
Russian church. In this connection it is an interesting 
fact that the Moscow representative of the Associated 
Press, through whom much of the present material has 
come out of Russia, is an active Roman Catholic. The 
representative of the New York Herald, whose stories 
have been of an especially lurid character is likewise a 
Roman Catholic, as is also the Russian correspondent of 
the largest and most influential newspaper of Great Brit- 
ain. It is not without significance that a large part of 
the news that comes to the outside world from Russia 
comes through Roman Catholic sources. One does not 
need to be an expert in secret service to discover the hand 
of the Jesuit in the present propaganda. He has only to 
look at the facts to find abundant evidence to justify the 
rather frank statement of the Tribune’s correspondent. 

It is not alone the soviets who have been misrepresented. 
Others, and particularly the Methodists, have received 
their full share of misrepresentation, We have been ac- 
cused again and again by the Catholic-controlled press of 
being in league with the soviets and of supporting their 
efforts to destroy religion and the church in Russia. One 
newspaper has gone so far as to declare that the Method- 
ists instigated and are responsible for the bolshevist revo- 
lution itself. The unfortunate and inexplainable thing is 
that certain Methodist officials in America were caught 
in the Jesuit net and unwillingly allowed themselves to be- 
come the tools of the vatican game. 


DANGER OF RUSSIAN CHURCH 

The greatest danger to the Russian church at the pres- 
ent time as I see it does not arise from the persecution 
of the soviets, but from the lack of an adequately trained 
priesthood. Before the war the Orthodox church had 
more than fifty theological seminaries and academies for 
the training of its clergy. These schools were swept away 
in the revolution. Not one of them is left. Seldom if ever 
has a great church been placed in a more pitiful plight 
than that in which the Russian church finds itself today 
‘with reference to theological education. It requires 3,500 
new priests annually to recruit its ranks, and it has not 
graduated a candidate for the priesthood for five years. 
It has been obliged to fill up its forces with untrained 
men, and many of its churches are entirely without priests. 

Under the old czarist régime priests were not allowed 
to preach to the people except their sermons were first 
censored by a government official. Under the soviets, this 
restriction has been removed and the people are now de- 
manding that their priests shall preach to them and inter- 
pret and defend their faith. The priests are not prepared 
for this new duty and a strain is being put upon them for 
which they are not equal. Unless a way can be found 
by which the church can train its priesthood for this new 
responsibility, the outlook is dark for religion in Russia. 
The church must have a trained priesthood or lose its 
leadership of the people. If the program of the soviets 
succeeds and Russia becomes a literate nation, as appears 
likely, and the educational work of the church collapses, 
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which seems certain unless outside aid is given, Russia 
is likely to drift into atheism and irreligion. The leaders 
of the church are keenly alive to the peril that confronts 
them and are doing their best to meet it. They have no 
money to reestablish their theological schools. As a tem- 
porary measure, therefore, they are creating courses of 
study for their candidates somewhat after the plan of 
our Methodist conference courses. They are also pre- 
paring special courses for priests already in service to 
help them meet the spiritual and intellectual demands of 
the new day. These courses are to be given by corre- 
spondence under the direction of competent theological 
faculties composed of the best and strongest teachers of 
Russia’s former theological schools. These faculties will 
also be used for extension lectures and for district and 
diocesan institutes in which the priests and candidates 
for the priesthood will be brought together for intensive 
training. In this way it is hoped that the church may be 
brought through the present crisis until it is in a position 
to reestablish its schools. 


MUST HAVE HELP 


Unfortunately, the church is unable to finance even this 
modest program. It has no resources. It must have 
help or its plans will fail. The situation is a critical one. 
Aid must be given. Believing that it is vastly better to 
hold the Russian church to Protestant contacts than to 
permit it to turn toward Rome, or to drift into its own 
decay, Dr. Hartman and I underwrote its educational pro- 
gram for fifty thousand dollars and agreed to raise this 
amount in America during the next three years. With 
what the church can do for itself, this will enable it to 
establish and maintain its study courses until a better 
day dawns. There is no “mystery” about this pledge, as 
one of our official Advocates has represented. The char- 
acter of the pledge is perfectly clear, as are the motives 
and the necessity that prompted it. None of our denomi- 
national boards are involved. Not even the Methodist 
church is responsible for this gift. Only Dr. Hartman and 
I who made the pledge, and Bishop Nuelsen who approved 
it, are responsible for it. The obligation and the burden 
are ours alone, and having gone forward we shall not turn 
back. 

Methodism faces a great opportunity and a great re- 
sponsibility in Russia. It is within our power, if we will, 
to shape in a large measure the evangelistic and social 
ideals of the Russian church and to determine in a large 
degree the lines of its future development. Sympathetic 
contacts are already established. If we have enough of 
the spirit of denominational sacrifice to forget ourselves, 
and bigness enough to build for the kingdom of God and 
not for Methodism; if we have the statesmanship to grasp 
and guide a great opportunity, we can save the Russian 
church and in so doing save Russia. Personally, I have a 
profound faith in the unselfish idealism of American 
Methodism. Leaders may hesitate and officials become 
afraid, but I have never known the great rank and file 
of our people to hesitate or hold back in a great emergency 
when the call of God was sounding for advance. I do 
not believe they will fail now. 
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Sectarianism is Not Dead! 
By Orvis F. Jordan 


ism is a thing of the past, that it has gone the way 

of the spinning wheel and the tallow dip. This 
comfortable assumption runs through a good deal of the 
writing of the day. Advocates of the denominational sys- 
tem argue that since the sects now behave in such polite 
fashion toward one another, there is not the slightest need 
of any more unity, or of much more unity. Platform 
meetings are held in which Christian leaders compliment 
each other’s sects, and joke about differences in an entirely 
friendly fashion. In small cities there is a sufficiently large 
number of people and sufficient money to make it pos- 
sible for the various churches to lead a comfortable ex- 
istence. But half of the American population live under 
conditions utterly different. 

If one studies the case statistically, he will get a real 
shock out of the figures. It is admitted that our statistics 
on church membership are of very doubtful value because 
of the methods employed in the gathering of these figures. 
But in the number of churches it is not difficult to get 
at the facts. It is in regard to the number of churches 
that I wish to quote figures from various documents of 
the Federal Council of Churches. In the statistics given 
in the 1918 year-book of this organization it is shown 
that there are 228,007 societies that may be loosely desig- 
nated as churches. The gain in the number of churches 
in ten years may be gauged when one observes that the 
number in 1906 was 212,230. 


O NE hears on many sides the judgment that sectarian- 


OVERCHURCHING NOT STOPPED 

One learns with astonishment from the Federal Council 
Bulletin of April-May of this year that the gain in the 
number of churches during the past year was 9,579. The 
degree of overchurching that is going on may be seen when 
one notes that there are now 243,578 organizations calling 
themselves Christian. In ten years the evil of overchurch- 
ing has grown at an unprecedented rate. 

Certain denominations have increased the number of 
their organizations more than others, according to these 
figures. A few denominations have made a commendable 
decrease in the number of churches, accompanied by an 
increase in membership. The Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion had in 1916, according to the Federal Council year- 
book, 8,178 churches ; in the last report, 8,631. The South- 
ern Baptist Convention had in 1916, 23,692 churches ; in 
1922, 27,574. The Congregationalists had in 1916 5,884 
churches ; in 1922, 5,873. The Disciples had in 1916 8,255 
churches; in 1922, 8,714 churches. The Methodist Epis- 
copal church had in 1916, 29,377 churches; in 1922, 29,- 
232. The Methodist Episcopal, South, had in 1916 19,122 
churches; in 1922, 17,505. The Presbyterian church in 
the U. S. A. had in 1916 9,648; in 1922, 9,710. The 
Episcopal church had in 1916, 7,425 churches; in 1922, 
8,324. One notes with some surprise that northern Meth- 
odist organizations have decreased, while at the same time 
their membership has greatly increased. With fewer 
churches than six years ago, the Methodist denomina- 


tion is reported to have a million and a quarter more mem- 
bers. The most radical denominations in the matter of 
carrying on the overchurching campaign have been the 
Southern Baptists, the Negro churches and the Protestant 
Episcopal. 


DISCLOSURES OF SURVEYS 


But there are other ways of getting at the question 
whether there is serious overchurching in America, There 
are the survey method and the visitation method. The 
Ohio surveys, the most careful and exhaustive documents 
of the kind to be found, indicate the measure of the evil. 
In a county which has the most churches there was also 
an alarming degree of social evil as revealed by the court 
records. But this county had very few located ministers. 
It had so many churches that it could not support any 
ministers save those of the railroad variety. 

Pastors of community churches are these days receiv- 
ing mail all the time from afflicted communities who groan 
under the burden of their church organizations, I was 
recently invited to Tamaroa, IIll., to counsel with them 
about their problem. I think it is typical of hundreds, 
and probably thousands, of little towns in the United 
States. It has 1,100 people and six churches. Up to six- 
teen years ago there were four churches—Free-Will Bap- 
tist, Missionary Baptist (connected with the Southern 
convention), Methodist and Presbyterian. Then a Dis- 
ciples evangelist came in and succeeded in organizing a 
church and erecting the best Protestant building in town, 
though the membership never grew beyond the average of 
the other churches. Only a few years ago the Roman 
Catholics started up a church. Their sanctuary is the only 
one in town in repair, and is probably worth the price 
of all the others. 

Aside from the Roman priest, there is not a located 
pastor in town, though at least two of the churches have 
parsonages. One Protestant minister living in Tamaroa 
serves four outlying Baptist churches. The buildings are 
mostly forty years old, and if they have had a coat of paint 
or a new pane of glass in twenty-five years they do not 
show it. The foundations are nearly half gone at the 
Methodist sanctuary. An old scaffolding stands on one 
side of the Presbyterian church, where perhaps some vol- 
unteer some years ago started to repair the building. The 
scaffolding lumber is brown with age. There is not in 
the town a church with a side room, or even with a base- 
ment room where a primary department of a Sunday 
school might hold sessions, or where a parish dinner could 
be held. In these buildings are little old wheezy parlor 
organs, and in most of them are pews constructed by the 
jack carpenters of pioneer days. All are heated by stoves. 
Electric lights are the only modern appurtenances. 


TYPICAL VILLAGE SITUATION 


From fifty to sixty church members are connected with 
each organization. A portion of these live in the country. 
That means in a town of 1,100 population that there are 
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about 200 church members, many of whom do not con- 
tribute or attend church. The Sunday schools run in at- 
tendance from 25 at the Disciples school to 60 at the South- 
ern Baptist school. The Southern Baptists have beea 
using pound and five-pound boxes of candy to stimulate 
attendance recently, but when the candy stopped the at- 
tendance went back to the old figure. A good deal of 
this attendance is rural. Of children and adults there are 
in Tamaroa Sunday schools considerably less than 250 
persons. The local Odd Fellows’ lodge boasts a member- 
ship the largest in the state for the size of the town, 145. 
There is a Rebekah lodge of 100, and good Masonic and 
Eastern Star lodges. In the lodges toleration is taught 
in the ritual and neighbors in one can meet the same neigh- 
bors in the other if they desire. 

Now in Tamaroa they are tired of the way their 
churches are doing. They held a meeting in the Presby- 
terian church recently to talk federation. The railroad 
preacher serving the local Methodist church, a boy in a 
normal school, was for the federation, but the district 
superintendent cooled his ardor. Already district officials 
have taken alarm. Unless Tamaroa is unusually deter- 
mined in this matter, these officials, who have not been 
in the town in years, except in the case of the Methodists, 
will spend some time in Tamaroa to turn her people back 
from the deadly heresy of federation into the beaten paths 
of denominational competition. 

| may have tarried too long with Tamaroa, but it is only 
a case method like this that can make us see the problem 
vividly. Since my visit there, after twenty-two years in 
city life, | am day and night seeing those young people 
growing up without ever knowing an educated minister, 
without ever learning that religion can be other than re- 
vivalism and exhortation. I see the drab lives of women 
who think of churches as places for weary labors in oyster 
suppers to eke out the salary of railroad preachers. I 
see the village cynic who sits in the stores or in the vil- 
lage poolroom and who, between lewd jokes, tells the lat- 
est bit of scandal on a preacher or a church. I do not 
hesitate to indict the denominational leaders who may pre- 
vent the formation of a real church in Tamaroa. Before 
God’s judgment bar they will be held guilty of soul murder. 


BIG FUNDS AND OVERCHURCHING 


The big national funds gathered by the denominations 
since the war have been an occasion for the sin of over- 
churching. From every section of the country the story 
comes. Centenary money of the Methodist church will 
assist in the erection of a new Methodist building in Chi- 
cago between St. Paul’s Union church of Beverly Hills 
and the Bethany Union church, a mile away. These union 
churches are sufficiently strong perhaps to meet this com- 
petition. But they have no comity protection, for they 
belong to no denomination. A few years ago a large 
Methodist church was erected near the Union church of 
Glencoe, a Chicago suburb. It has been a forlorn hope 
proposition, but there it stands as a testimony of the point 
of view of Methodist administrators in Chicago. There 
is scarcely a union or federated church around Chicago 
that does not face a similar competition from this denomi- 


nation, though were one in the area of Bishop McConnell 
or in certain other areas, he would not find these conditions, the o 

At Bliss, N. Y., it is reported that Baptists and Meth. 3% and ! 
odists are fighting each other with national funds. At with 
Blythe, Cal., the Methodists organized a community church Talln 


of the denominational sort. Recently a Baptist superin- than 
tendent came in and organized a church which meets in prov. 
a store room. At Belleflower, Cal., there is a Presbyterian Ohio 
church which broadened out to serve the community. The brigh 
Disciples are now engaged in an invasion from the out- New: 
side, determined to break in where a comity organization does 


had assigned the field to the Presbyterians. Rev. B. A, chur¢ 
Abbott, in a recent issue of the World Call, exhorted the taries 


Disciples to enter every little village of the northwest pend- tion | 
ing the coming of the population that is on the way. This them 
article was published in the official journal of the de. overc 
nomination’s missionary organization, but its exhortation their 
was probably not needed. secta 

At Ridgefield Park, N. J., for many years there was a vives 
successful union church serving the whole field. Now and 1 
there are eight competing denominational churches. At a Sco 


Pleasant Plains, Ill., the whole community got together 
in a federated church. The Disciples sent in a district 


superintendent, who now has his Disciples safely corralled Th 
by themselves. At Monroe, Wis., the Disciples persist in wort! 
remaining in a federated church which uses the Disciples work 
property. But the Disciples state board found a way to true 
cloud the title to the property, and building operation cont 
are held up pending some kind of a settlement. This sort const 
of thing is endless. I discontinue from sheer weariness, to gl 
though my files are bulging with similar stories collected ginni 
in all parts of the United States. has 
hem 
NON-COOPERATION Chri: 
The organizations that fight or try to mitigate denomi- jj “4 
nationalism are having no easy time. The Southern Bap fa 
tists have in recent years withdrawn from practically every Mi "ts 
kind of cooperation. Even the International Sunday " 
School organization is tabu. The Federal Council is ung “P ‘ 
thinkable. The Southern Presbyterians have not stood ne 
hitched in the Federal Council, being out and in, accord- siast 
ing to wavering majorities in their general assembly. The . A 
Protestant Episcopal church refuses consistently to go in ceter 
though the sentiment is now almost evenly divided. But. °'S@ 
of course, the Federal Council has really nothing to 4 as | 
with overchurching in local fields, save as it has fostered nae 
the development of city federations and state federations — 
Federations in more than forty cities now have employed # ‘"¢ ‘ 
secretaries. An invariable feature of these federation: Ose 
has been the appointment of a comity commission dealing shou 
with the location of new churches. These commission # ° t 
have their troubles, for strong denominations that want his 
something often find a way to push through to their goal. ork 
I sat for years on a comity organization in Chicago, and hur 
could specify many examples of this. One admits gladh erati 


that things are greatly improved in every city which hag @d 
an active federation. The federation does little to corm °*P« 
rect the overchurching already existent, but it does keep ‘ra 
it from getting worse. up 

The kind of federation organization most needed is chur 
tes 
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nel] 
ons, the one hardest to get. That is the state federation. Ohio nomination has studied the problem with more care, proba- 
eth- and Massachusetts have strong and active state federations bly, and the Methodist plan is the last stand of the de- 
At with paid secretaries of ability. In Massachusetts Dr. E. nominational order. 
rch Tallmadge Root has assisted in the establishment of more In Canada it was the revolt of the laity that decided the 
Tin- than forty federated churches, acting only with the ap- leaders at last. If the leaders cannot get together, we can, 
$ in proval of the denominational authorities involved. In was the dictum of farmers and mechanics all over the 


rian Ohio the secretary, Rev. B. F. Lamb, publishes a very 
The bright and interesting little paper, the Ohio Christian 


out- News. Hardly an issue of that paper comes out which 
tion does not tell of the successful operation of community 
_ A, churches in that state. But in other states the state secre- 
the taries of the constituent denominations fight any sugges- 
end- tion of comity. For years these secretaries have braced 
This themselves in their jobs by reporting their operations in 
de- overchurching. How could they hope to revolutionize 
ition their constituencies in a year, after a hundred years of 
sectarian war? They maintain an organization which re- 
as a vives every little struggling church that gasps for breath, 
Now and which thrusts a new church into any community where 
At a score of persons holding the “true faith” may be found. 
ther 
trict HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL 
alled The Home Missions Council has performed a note- 
st in worthy service. An increasing amount of home mission 
ples work is now done jointly by the boards. This is so much 
y wo true that the council has invited community churches to 
tion; contribute to certain of these cooperative efforts of the 
sort constituent boards, an invitation that is being responded 
ness, to gladly. This organization declares: “The day for be- 
ecte 


ginning new Indian schools under denominational auspices 
has passed. Those already in existence should adapt 
themselves to serve interdenominational as well as the 
Christian interests of a single denomination.” In Mon- 


omi- tana the Home Missions council has established a principle 
Bap- f allocation of fields which is working well, though re- 
very ports come in of some violations of agreement. 
aden The community church movement which has sprung 
; ur fe Up since the war is a definite protest of plain people 
stoo/ fe 2gainst the invasion of their communities by outside eccle- 
cord: siastics. In more than nine hundred small communities 
The n America the people have asserted their right to self- 
ro in letermination in religion. Not a week passes without the 
"But organization of several more of these churches. Nothing 
1o dof ‘as happened in a hundred years so disconcerting to sec- 
teredime ‘arian leaders as this movement. The Methodist bishops 
tions have recently taken cognizance of it. They do not favor 
loved the organization of independent churches. What they pro- 
ations ose as an alternative is that the denominational authorities 
paling should trade fields until each small field would have one 
ssions two denominational churches serving the whole field. 
wantfm |his concedes part of the contention of community church 
goal. orkers. Many of these denominational community 
), and hurches have been tried. They have been difficult of op- 
gladly ‘tation. The old names are the symbol of old prejudices 


h hasf™ nd hatreds. Most communities have found by practical 
» corf™ Xperiment that they must completely eliminate the sec- 
keep ‘rian banners. The plan of the Methodist bishops to tie 
up rural churches to an organization of county seat 
churches is a good one if it has due regard to the diversi- 
ties that must exist in religious organizations. No de- 


led is 
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great Northwest. Now the United church of Canada is 
the result. It is a connectional church, as I think it should 
be. A connectionalism that does not refuse the local 
churches certain liberties is not objectionable. 

The Canadians may not have found the solution for us 
so far as creed and form of organization is concerned. 
They still have more creed than most of us want. But 
their insistence that the church of God should be one is 
a whole generation in advance of the thinking of religious 
leaders in the United States. They have found a grow- 
ing solution of the problem. It is better for a commu- 
nity to have its own independent community church than 
to be hag-ridden with sectarianism; but it is best of all 
for the communities to be united in a great league of 
friendship, a new kind of catholic church. 


A Soldierly Religion 
By Edward Shillito 


HERE are many who wonder how the message of 

the Christian religion can be carried to the ends of 

the earth. They are concerned for the recruiting of 
new agents, ministers and missionaries. They build up 
organizations through which the church can act, and seek 
support for them, and rightly. Under the conditions of 
modern life such measures are necessary. But the modern 
church may forget that alongside the appointed agents with 
their definite training there may be others without office 
and without recognition who wherever they go carry Christ 
with them. Wherever Aquila and Priscilla came, there 
arose a church. 

It may be useful to remember not only the Arabs who 
carry the faith of Islam throughout Africa, but the dis- 
ciples of another faith now no longer believed but once 
mighty. We may well be reminded of Mithras and the 
way in which the faith of Mithras was spread through the 
Roman empire. “From the Black sea to the mountains of 
Scotland and to the borders of the great Sahara desert 
along the entire length of the Roman frontiers, the monu- 
ments of Mithras abound.” And this was the work of 
the soldiers in the Roman legions. 

Christianity can afford to think generously of its strong- 
est rival for the spiritual leadership of the ancient world. 
In the third century the battle swayed to and fro. It was 
Mithras or Christ then. And if the Christian church pre- 
vailed, it carried over some gains from its fallen rival. 
And to this day it may learn how without organization a 
religion may be carried from land to land. And it may 
well inquire what it was in Mithras that won the heart of 
a soldier and what in its own treasures corresponds to that 
appeal with the same or with greater power. What could 
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be done for Mithras in the third century might be done 
for a greater than Mithras in the twentieth. 

The Roman legions needed archers, and archers were 
supplied from Pontus and Cappadocia and other lands of 
Asia Minor, where the cult of Mithras was in strength. 
These worshippers carried their faith as well as their 
bows and arrows. They built monuments. They cele- 
brated their mystic rites. They gathered their fellows to- 
gether in their guilds. They were missionaries. Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, with the quick insight of genius, has sung 
the song of a devout Roman soldier in a prayer to Mithras. 
It is a noble song: 


Mithras, God of the morning, our trumpets waken the wall! 

Rome is above the nations, but thou art over all! 

Now as the names are answered, and the guards are marched 

away, 

Mithras, also a soldier, give us strength for the day! 
Such was the faith which gave strength and hope to many 
a Roman soldier on the wall, or in the German forest. 

Readers of “Puck of Pook’s Hill” will recall how Par- 
nesius the Roman soldier met Pertinax in the cave, and 
they were together raised to the degree of Gryphons. 
This membership of an order was one mark of the re- 
It in- 
vited its members into a society, in which there were many 


ligion of Mithras and one of its strongest appeals. 
ranks. They became enrolled in a fraternity devoted to 
the mediator Mithras, their commander in the fight against 
the darkness, their redeemer who would grant to them, so 
Their 
Their faith was a fighting religion. 


they believed, deliverance from the body of death. 
ethical ideal was stern. 
Its leader, eternally young, was the unconquered one. He 
demanded of his followers the good fight, and he promised 
Mithras would 
give them strength for the day, and teach them to die 


his power to aid them. -also a soldier 


aright. It was a religion of sacraments of cleansing and 
deliverance and hope in which the soldier might commune 
with his soldier-god. Weighted by a heavy load of super- 
stition as it was, it had much in it of nobility, and it was 
not its baser elements but its nobler that captured the love 
It failed, not because of its 
stern ethic nor because of its fraternity, but because of its 


of the centurions of Rome. 


weakness. Its good passed over into the Christian faith, 
which had all that Mithras had, and how much more! But 
its weakness was shown when it became a weapon in the 
It failed because it com- 
Once it had been the re- 
ligion of the lowly, and then it became powerful. It be- 
came weak when it was adopted and patronized by the 
great. But much of the devotion be- 
stowed on its mediator lived on. Mithras was but a myth- 
Over against him the Christian set Jesus, 
the Captain of their salvation, the King 
of kings, and he has conquered. But there are other 
things beside the date of Christmas day which remind us 


hands of a dying state order. 
promised with the world-order. 


It passed away. 


ical figure. 
’” 


“also a soldier, 


still of the hope which was once dear to the centurion as 
he paced the wall, and was carried by him from the forests 
of the north to the desert of Sahara. 

Now if the former faith which was to be surpassed in 
glory could appeal to the heart of a soldier and make a 
missionary of him, why should not the faith of Christ win 
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him and make him its untitled and mighty apostle? If 
the bowmen of Pontus could carry their mighty hope 
through the empire, why should not the soldiers and mer. 
chants, the builders of bridges, and the railwaymen of the 
present day carry the faith of Christ to the boundaries of 
the world? 

If the analogy holds good, and there is much to support 
it in the history of the past, a religion must have a high 
standard of ethical teaching if it is to win such men. They 
must be summoned to carry their energy and even their 
pugnacity into their moral and spiritual life. They will 
not value an appeal to a life of ease. If they are willing 
to move at all, they will go the whole way. Of all foolish 
assumptions. the most foolish is that strong men will be 
won over to Christianity by the lowering of the pitch of its 
ethical demands. But along with this stern demand the 
modern layman, soldier or civilian must be offered his 
place in a brotherhood. 

The disciple of Mithras found himself admitted to a 
society above the bounds of his own nation. He was one 
of an elect race. He had his meetings with others in sol- 
emn rite and feast. It may be taken for granted that the 
religion of the man who is needed most will be a religion 
which offers him a place in a brotherhood. No other will 
win him. A churchless religion fails him where he needs 
most support and comfort. He is accustomed to a place 
That must be given him in his religion. But 
Mithras won his missionaries because he was “also a sol- 
And it is here that the character of Christ, as he 
is discerned with growing clearness today, makes its appeal 
to the unofficial mind. He, too, is a soldier. It may be 
doubted whether this truth has yet come home to all men. 
The version of the gospel in which only the gentleness of 
Christ was discerned is still the only version known to 


in a society. 


dier.”” 


many. 


Yet this is not the Christ of the gospels. He is through- 
He goes up to Jerusalem as a knight 
prepared to attack the citadel. He fights with the powers 
of darkness, challenging them and hurling himself upon 
their spears. He looks out upon a zone of fire through 
which he must cross into his wealthy place. He spurs his 
steed into the hosts where he fights the last enemy. The 
Lord who was seen as the meek and lowly Saviour is there 
in the story. But that is not the only figure. There is 
the Knight of the Holy Ghost. “Jesus—also a soldier.” 
This, too, is in the treasures of the gospel when men turn 
to that store-house for themselves and refuse to be satis- 
fied with the reports that they have heard. This lord 
should win the heart of the soldier. He, too, wears his 
scars. 

There is an urgent task before those who face the needs 
of the world. They have to rescue from their faith some 
of the notes which are already there though they may have 
been sounding faintly of late. There is in the religion of 
Christ a glory and a power which have only to be known, 
and men will earry the good news to the ends of the earth 
without tarrying for any one. They will be set on fire by 
the love of Christ, and wherever they go, they will carry 
that love. The Arab wherever he goes is a messenger of 
Allah, and of his prophet. The bowmen of Pontus carried 


out a man of war. 
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the faith of Mithras from one end of the empire to the 
other. And there is an infinitely greater Lord than these. 
What can be done to give his disciples the same passion? 
What is lacking that Christian men do not become mis- 
sionaries. as those centurions were in the days when Rome 
was lord of the nations? 









The Lion in His Den 


By Lynn Harold Hough 
T = LION was in one of his restlessly contented 






moods. I know the phrase seems the most definite 

sort of contradiction. But there was a certain mood 
of restless energy of thought and feeling which gave the 
Lion such satisfaction that any one of his friends would 
recognize just what I mean by calling it a mood of rest- 
less content. 

“I have just been talking with a boy who wanted to 
know something about the Greek spirit,” he said. 

It was clear that something lay behind the remark and 
so I waited. 

My friend smiled whimsically. 

“He has just graduated from one of those green apple 
olleges which give a man a certain amount of mental 
discipline and leave him woefully ignorant of most of the 
mighty adventures of the spirit of man. He made a flip- 
yant remark about the Greeks. It was all so characteristic 
i the omniscience of the empty mind that I turned upon 
im wrathfully. 1 hurled facts at him like bullets. He 
tood beside me a little dazed while the onslaught was go- 
At last he said, ‘Il never knew the Greeks were 
that sort of people. Where can I find out more about 






























ng on. 






%”” 


them ?” 






I laughed aloud at that. 





“It must have been a case of very sudden conversion,” 
said. “And what did you tell him to read?” 

The Lion chuckled a little. 
“It wasn’t really so sudden. 







This chap knows a good 
eal about certain aspects of modern science. 





So I began 
y telling him what the scientific mind owes to Greece. It 
vas all perfectly new to him. 






And he has at least the 
respect for facts which scientific training gives to a stu- 
What did I tell him to read? 
vas only one book with which to begin. 





lent. Well, of course there 
That is that fine 
ollection of studies on ““The Legacy of Greece” edited by 
X. W. Livingstone. That will put him right about the re- 
ation of the Greeks to science and will start him with a 
umber of other things. Then I told him to read Living- 
‘tone’s book, ““The Greek Genius and its Meaning for Us,” 
nd that memorable volume of lectures by Professor Butch- 
t, “The Originality of Greece.” When he has read those 
ooks if he has it in him to suspect what they are about 
ie will go on until he really discovers the meaning of 
reece for the life of the world.” 

We were silent for a moment. Then my friend went on. 

“Really I am fairly startled by the illiteracy of a good 
many college graduates. The abysmal ignorance of the 
fashion in which the human spirit has moved out on its 
ong journey among the forces of nature and among the 
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possibilities of human relationships and in the vast quest 
for God fairly astounds me. Even in scientific matters our 
typical college boy hasn’t a glimmer of the history of 
scientific achievement. He does not know science as a 
human adventure. And that is the knowledge without 
which all other scientific attainment is incapable of be- 
coming fully fruitful. A large proportion of these fine 
lads just out of college who come to see me do not even 
know what sort of thing it would be to enter upon the 
cultivation of the intellectual life. I wonder sometimes 
what would happen if the intellectual life should be made 
a student activity upon the campus of one of our 
universities.” 

The Lion looked at me with a sort of humorous defiance 
in his eye. 

“You are still wanting to transplant Oxford to Amer- 
ica,” I suggested. 

“No, I do not want to transplant Oxford. I want to 
see America develop the equivalent of Oxford in the terms 
of its own experience and life.” 

“Perhaps that is just what it is doing,” I replied. 

“What it is doing,” declared the Lion, “is to substitute 
technical knowledge for erudition and the capacity to 
classify materials for the power to appreciate which is 
the product of ripe and mellow culture. 
victim to the age of machinery. 


It is falling a 
It is producing a good 
many graduates who are not only innocent of culture but 
who are incapable of culture.” 

“And so you are going to send your friends back to 
What do you expect them to carry into Amer- 
ica when they return?” 

The eyes of my friend kindled. 

“I expect them to bring the wide moving curiosity of 
a really awakened mind. I expect them to know the dif- 
ference between facts and living knowledge. I expect 
them to have a dawning sense of harmony and proportion. 
! expect them to be able to distinguish between machinery 
and personality. I expect—” 

But just here I was called to the telephone and so the 
conversation ended for the day. 


Life 
By Arthur B. Rhinow 


I—We have a point of vantage. Look! 
Myse_r—The songs of life. 

I—Isn’t She beautiful? Even her frills are exquisite. 
Myse_r—Beautiful, but sad and lonely. 

I—Lonely? Everybody wants Life. 

Myse_r—See the parade. Millions and millions. 

I—I see pennants. 

Myse_r—With legends of Life. 

I—They are singing. 

Myse_r—tThe songs of Life. 

I—The wind—! 

Myse_r—lIs scattering her pretty frills. 

I—Look! They are toying with them, and laughing. 
Mysetr—They play at Life. 

I—And She would have them— 


Myse_r—Live. 
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British Table Talk 


London, June 25, 1923. 

ORE than half of last week I spent at the annual 
M conference of British missionary societies. The assem- 

bly consisted of about 150 members representing al- 
most the whole of British missionary work—always excepting 
the important work of the Roman church. It would be difficult 
one roof a group with a more varied knowl- 
eige and Through its members the conference 
seemed to be in touch with the ends of all the earth. From 
the United States came Dr. Ida Scudder, whose work in India 
at Vellore begins a new stage in Indian medical service; Dr. 
Phelps Stokes and his comrade-in-arms Dr. Jesse Jones, eager 
and gifted champions of African education. From the east 
came Dr. Cheng Ching Yi, the most able leader of the Chinese 
Christian Council and the Rev. S. Sasaki of Japan; and mention 
must be made of Mr. and Mrs. Simango who were on their 
way to Africa, their own country, to take part in the educa- 
tion of the African in the lines of his own gifts and traditions. 


to gather under 


experience, 


Apart from the visitors from the east, there were representa- 
tives of all the great societies which give expression to the 
missionary purpose of churchmen, high, low and broad—church- 
men of every variety in expression yet with an unbroken unity 
of spirit. The main concerns of the conference so far as they 
can be made public were with the new Christian Councils in 
China and India. There are the evident signs that the Chinese 
church and the Indian church are already in being. Before 
our very eyes this marvel is happening, new churches arising 
in the far east, churches which are to be no foreign importa 
but indigenous, the Chinese church to be guided by 
Chinese, the Indians. The missionary societies 
are faced by the necessity for a new adjustment of their service 
to this new world. Church and mission—how are they to be 
related? Upon the right answer to this question depends the 
immediate future of these societies and perhaps their very con- 
tinuance in the east. 


tions, 
Indian by 


The Gains of 
Co-operation 

In addition to questions raised by the new councils, the con- 
ference received the reports of its many and busy standing 
committees by means of which the mind of all the societies is 
brought to bear upon many important public concerns. Govern- 
ments might not listen to the secretary of one society, but 
they will not leave unheard the man who speaks for all the 
societies acting together. In the provision of literature, in the 
press bureau under Mr. Basil Mathews, in the preparation and 
carrying out of plans for the training of missionaries, and in 
a thousand ways the conference which is the most 
intimate and effective form of co-operation in being had done 
its work through the year. Therefore in its annual assembly 
it took its survey gratefully and looked forward to the new 
tasks still to “When we compare things as they are 
with things as they were, it is easy to be an optimist; but 
when we compare things as they are with things as they should 


other 


be met. 


he, only the exercise of a Christian faith can prevent us from 
being To those assemblies at Swanwick there 
came the vision at once of the immense advance in recent years 
and of the tasks still to be attempted—impossible tasks if it 
were not for the Christian hope. 

** * 


pessimists.” 


An American Artist 

It was a pleasure to see the gifted work of Miss Hilda 
Oakley now on exhibition in London. She has designed mural 
decorations for the senate chamber of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
They are admirable works of art and warmly to bc 
welcomed both for that reason and for the themes. Here 


vania. 


are seen William Tyndale writing his translation of the Bible; 
Penn in many scenes of his noble life; the Quaker legend of 
the latch string, and perhaps most striking of all, Lincoh 
speaking at Gettysburg. Miss Oakley has symbolized William 
Penn’s prophecy of peace, upheld by a parliament of all civil. 
ized nations. 


A Saturday Morning 
Sermon 


It is the practice, as | have said before, for The Times to 
publish in its Saturday issue an article upon some phase of 
the religious life. Last Saturday, June 23, the subject was 
Spiritual Reserves. In the course of his argument the writer 
said: 

“No one can miss the note of spiritual wealth in the New 
Testament. The writers never seem on the verge of panic, 
They are far within the realm of spiritual gold. Neither death 
nor even life can from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus. They have been delivered so far, and they know 
that the same Lord will deliver them into his everlasting king- 
dom. In the sight of men they are poor; but they have the 
calmness and mastery of men wealthy in the spiritual order, 
They have something in reserve against any storm which may 
break upon them. It is not that in themselves they have enough 
and to spare. Nor is it that they have been given a capital 
from whick. they may draw according to their need as long as 
it lasts. It is their joy to be united by faith to One not far 
away or inaccessible when the strain comes, but to One with 
whom they have identified themselves for time and eternity, 
and they live, and yet not they, but Christ in them. 


separate them 


“The problem of reserves is one which every serious man 
must face. It is unsafe to reckon that the fight for the soul 
will never be fiercer than it is today. It is wise indeed to leave 
the morrow; but it is only the man with spiritual wealth who 
can dismiss altogether from his mind the dread of the morrow; 
and if the call comes to the Christian disciple to live one day 
at a time, untroubled by fears of the future, it comes along 
with the assurance that this disciple has great allies and 
boundless reserves. If he is told to be gay and of a good 
courage, it is because there is One who has overcome the 
world, and he, through his Lord, can also overcome the world. 
That is why in the music of the New Testament there is al 
ways heard the joyful and defiant sound of the trumpet. The 
men of faith enter by a narrow way into a wealthy place. Poor 
towards men, they are rich towards God.” 

* * * 


Pascal and the 
Literature of Religion 


The ter-centenary of the birth of Pascal has been observed 
widely in that section of the press which provides for those 
who seek for ideas as well as for picturesque incident. The 
literary supplement of The Times had an able and just article 
upon him. The writer remarked upon the human interest 
Pascal’s Thoughts. That book can be read by 
those who have no immediate concern with theology and re 
ligion. But the power of Pascal lies in the fact that men may 
begin to read him and go on reading him for a time without 
thinking much of these things, but in the end he compels 
them to think to some purpose. That is the power of litera- 
ture when it is turned to the service of religion. A writer in 
The Challenge laid stress upon the significance of Pascal: 

“It is an imperishable gift that Pascal offered to his Lord in 
his grateful love. Life was nearing its end for him when he 
put down his thoughts upon the defence of the Christian Faith. 
He was a sick man; but he had an experience to share, and he 
had an intellect, swift and brilliant still, and a pen like a rapier 
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in the hands of a master-swordsman. And his pen was not 
kept back from the last supreme task of his life. He wrote 
of the soul in its misery and its greatness as only the holders 
of the secret of style can write; this mysterious gift which 
had offered to other masters he offered to the Re- 
deemer to whom he had stretched forth his tired arms when 
wearied with the vain quests of the world. 

“Therefore, in the Pensees, that something more is found 
which we know in Isaiah and in the book of Job. The thrill 
comes to us which comes in the stories of Jesus, and in the 
lyrical outburst of the apostle in praise of love. We know 
it when with Dante we behold the love which moves the sun 
and the other stars, and when with Bunyan we take farewell 
of the pilgrims as they enter into the city, and when we hear 
Newman, the pilgrim of eternity, pleading with men for con- 
science, “the aboriginal vicar or Christ.” There is the same 
tug at the heart for the reader of Pascal. That is the wonder 
of pure literature. It bridges the gulf between our separated 
lives. It sets free the experience of one man for all who will 
read him; for the experience and the expression, given to it by 
masters are not two things but one.” 

** 


others 


such 


How Papini Turned 
to the Bible 

The new editorial secretary of the Bible society, the Rev. Edwin 
W. Smith, writes of Papini in the June number of “Outward 
Bound.” He speaks with peculiar authority because of his inti- 
mate knowledge of Italy: 

“Was there, then, no hope for mankind? Must the future be 
what the past has been—an interminable struggle of untamed, un- 
tameable beasts? He had already read Tolstoi. Towards the end 
»9f 1910, when Tolstoi lay a-dying, some Italian penny-a-liners 
made game of the old man. Papini turned upon them like a fury, 
and while disclaiming the least sympathy with Tolstoi’s ideas, 
bade them go down on their knees—even at the risk of spoiling 
the crease of their immaculate trousers—before the only hero left 

the world. Now, in 1915 and 1916 he read again the great 

sian author, and with him Dostoievsky. And it dawned upon 
him that the solution of the mystery would after all be found 
in the Bible, which he had all the time neglected. ‘I approached 
the gospels with a heart buoyed up with hope,’ says he, ‘nor was 


I deluded in my hope, for in the gospels I found certainty and 
peace.” 


Diane 


“For a man of his temperament there was but one course open 
tohim. He could never hide his new-found light under a bushel: 
1¢ must inevitably proclaim from the housetops what he had won 

secret. He must declare his conversion to religious views, 
which he had contemned: he must be the apostle of Christ, who, 
he was convinced, was the one savior of the human race from 
degradation and extinction. 

“Hence this book.” 


“The Mystical Quest 
of Christ” 

Dr. Horton in this book has offered to the world some of the 
fine wisdom and ripe experience which he has shared with a 
ly circle in his own church. We are tempted to repeat what 
ne critic has said—‘“Happy circle!” Into the book Dr. Horton 
as poured with a lavish hand the immense knowledge of a scholar, 
the long experience of a pastor, and, more than all, the treasures 
t a life hidden with Christ in God. 
he commends is not of the cloister. 


est 


stu 


Yet the mysticism which 
He is full of an eager inter- 
in human life throughout its range, in business, politics, art, 
reation, and if there is any virtue and any praise he thinks on 
these things. What it means as a practical matter to be Christlike 

this modern world, it is his task to discover. And in its 
there can be few books on 
It is characteristic of the eager mind 
f Dr. Horton that he sets out to discover what there is in auto- 
suggestion to help the preacher to understand and to commend 
Christ Those who have initmately 


1 
+ 


ealth of first-hand experience 
mysticism to vie with this. 


For this is always his concern. 
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known the character of Dr. Horton's ministry—and one who was 
with him nearly ten years has some claim to know it—will re- 
joice to have this book both for its own sake and as a treasure 
enshrining the spirit and method and above ali the master-in- 
terest of a great pastor and a great Christian. 
* > > 

What Sickness Taught 

The author of the following striking confession, Mr. James 
Douglas, is one of our most brilliant journalists. It is often 
the case that the best preaching is out of church. “As I lay 
in bed I read the greatest book in the world, the Bible, with 
death as a candle at my elbow, and quite suddenly I saw God 
as reality and reality as God. The rhythm made life alive. I 
came up out of the shadows and shows of the grave that we 
call life. I shook off the cerecloths and bade the worms fare- 
well. Then I turned from my Bible to my Wordsworth, and in 
him I found the same rhythm of reality. 


‘But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing power?’ 


The despairing question asked by Matthew Arnold is on every 
lip in every land. The whole world aches with the great riddle 
of life. And what is this secret of life? Faith! I can find 
other words for it, but no better word. And what is faith? 
It is the eye of the soul. The ailment of our iron time is the 
lack of faith. Nobody believes in anybody or in anything. It 
1s a world of blind souls, of lost illusions, of decayed enchant- 
ments, of mouldering ideals, of cynical mockery, of blasphem- 
ous irony.” 


And So Forth 

Much anxiety is felt in view of the council of the league of 
nations fixed for the 29th. The British delegate is to propose 
an inquiry into the behaviors of the Saar commission. Lord 
Robert Cecil may be trusted to raise this question effectively. 
At the last meeting of the council its members were deliber- 
ately tricked it is claimed upon this matter. The amounts 
spent upon foreign missions have been published. The United 
States and Great Britain used to give almost equal amounts 


years ago. Now the American total is 6,327,597 pounds and 
Great Britain 2,310,000 pounds. Germany gave 13,797,558 
marks, but these are only worth 430 pounds. Before the 


war Germany was able to give almost as much as the U. S. 
A. and this country. The Primitive Methodist confer- 
ence has met in good spirits. They report 
3,230 members, the largest increase since 1906. 

EpwaArpD SH8ILLITO. 


an increase of 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Matthew, Converted Business Man * 


S UPPOSE Matthew had died a millionaire and a pagan, would 
No. 


thing there to give modern business men pause. 


the world ever have known his name? There is sume- 
Everybody 

The dis- 
Too many people are playing the 
There is nothing of originality about it. 


nowadays is trying to make a mark by making money. 


tinction is about worn out. 


same game. Some very 
ordinary men seem to amass a pile of stuff; some very extra- 
rdinary men seem to possess very little of this world’s guods. 
Not very many people are trying to be saints; few attain saint- 
The most uncultivated field in the 
If you wish to be original, give a 


hood because few aim at it. 
world is that of goodness. 
demonstration of unusual goodness, you will have little com- 
Let Jane Addams turn from her wealth and cultured 
ease and bury herself in Halsted Street, and the world will give 
attention. Let Gandhi, graduating from London, seek not to 
climb but to go down among his people, and all India will marvel 


petition. 





*July 29. “Matthew the Publican.” Matt. 9:9-13; Luke 5:27, 28. 
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and follow him. Let Papini, scorning what the literati may say 
of him, passionately write his “Life of Christ,” and all the world 
will want to read the book. Such names stand out above all the 
scrambling, jostling, climbing crowd. 

Matthew had probably heard and admired Jesus, but like most 
men he had weakly gone back to his old, accustomed lines of 
work. One day he stood behind his office window, with his piles 
of money about him, and his open ledgers on the desk. People 
were coming and the money was rolling in. It was a good day. 
He felt a presence at the window, and, looking up, there was the 
great preacher, who had stirred him to the depths. There was 
a moment of eloquent silence and then Jesus said simply, 
“Matthew, follow me.” Matthew responded. He closed up his 
business, turned it over to another, and whole-heartedly followed 
his new Master. Thereby he gained immortality. He wrote a 
gospel, a beautiful book, and his name is printed in ten million 
bibles and announced from churches around the earth. For 
two thousand years men have told the story of his conversion as 
a stimulus to other business men. “He that loseth his life shall 
find it.” 

“Follow me”—all our religion is wrapt up in that expression. 
Wrangling over definitions, arguing over rites, bickering over 
interpretations, dividing over non-essentials, it would be well to 
remember the one fundamental demand, “Follow me.” And it 
would be well if our following would signify for us precisely 
what Matthew's following meant. It involved body, minj and 
soul—all of him. When he arose and followed Jesus, there was 
no reservation anywhere. All of Matthew went. His whole 
nature was devoted to Jesus—time, talent, possessions; nothing 
was withheld. This is the secret of his power. He celebrate! 
his entrance into the new relationship by making a banquet for 
J He invited his old associates to meet Jesus. He boldly 
proclaimed his allegiance to Christ. In a men’s meeting held in 
our church a traveling man walked forward and confessed his 
faith in Christ. The next morning he walked into the office of 


Tesus. 
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his company, where thirty other men were gathered before going 
out on Monday morning, and told them that he had joined the 
church. Some scoffed at him, some congratulated him, some vol. 
unteered help, but he cominitted himself; he declared himself, 
openly. The pharisees, the proper people, who witnessed this 
dinner, were shocked at the company. Publicans were there, 
there, politicians and grafters were there, the 
church-men were plainly distressed. Impelled to objec: because 
Jesus associated and ate with such people, the disciples were 
approached and asked: “Why does your Master dime with such 
people? It’s a disgrace. He is lowering himsclf. He is killing 
his influence. People will misunderstand him. Warn him.” Jesus 
knew what they were talking about and incisively observed: “J 
would like to see religion defined in terms of mercy; I came to 
call sinners, not the righteous.” 

Matthew, if the records are taken at face value, forsook all and 
folowed Jesus. He burned the bridges behind him. He made 
a clear-cut decision and held to it. His whole-heartedness won 
for him a place in the inner circle of Christ’s disciples; he moved 
up to the front. 


sinners were 


He actually did what the rich young ruler failed to do. The 
favored youth could not part with his riches, Matthew loved 
Christ more than anything that the world could offer. Some very 
clever exegesis has removed the sting from Jesus’ words to that 
young ruler. We have carefully explained that it is not necessary 
to part with our possessions; what we must say is that Jesus 
Any man who loves money more than 
the Master is not a proper Christian. He may make money, but 
he must make it for Christ’s cause. He may have possessions, 
but they must be consecrated to the progress of Christianity. 
Recently a man died in St. Louis, who left $150,000 to his family 
and $1,500,000 to his church, and all this, after a life of Christian 
service. My friends, it is still God or mammon, and a man 
cannot have two masters. Matthew wisely chose one Master, even 
Jesus, and to him he devoted his entire life. Joun R. Ewenrs. 


must be absolutely first. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Rationalist’s Reaction 


Eprror Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: Professor Millikan, in his article in The Christian Cen- 
tury of June 21, contends that all thinking persons believe in the 
would identify God with Nature, the 
soul of the universe, or any other conceptions of the nltimate 
May I say that such use of the word God in- 
If this word be thus 


existence of God, but he 


spiritual reality. 
volves serious difficulties and complications. 
accepted by scientists and philosophers then must also the other 
piblical and theological personalities and doctrines with which it 
is inseparably associated—Christ, Satan, heaven, hell, etc.—in 
which case we should be back at the orthodox starting point, with 
no terminology for the modern ideas. 

And it is a fact that scientists who argue for belief in God in 
most cases uphold also the other Christian doctrines, or tend to 
do so when they further develop their religious views. Prof. 
Millikan indorses the teachings of Jesus, in fact aligns himself 
in the main with liberal Christianity. But this attitude is hardly 
representative of the great scientists in general, not even the scien- 
tists he names, for while most of them hold some form of reli- 
gion, they have not gone so far toward the historical Christian 
beliefs. 

My view is that the Christian terms—God, and others—will con- 
tinue to be used in many connections, but will be incorporated in 
somewhat adapted form, as will also some of the pagan terms, 
along with the more recent ones—evolution, universe, cosmos, 
etce.—in a new and larger scheme of thought, wherein new words 
must be coined and introduced to designate some of the highest 
conceptions. The older terms could be used by those preferring 


them, but there should be no insistence, as in Professor Millikan’s 


article, that every thinking person shall conform to the practice. 

For years as a rationalist inquirer I have endeavored to formu- 
late a satisfactory religion and moral code. It seems a new sys- 
tem is needed, though much of the old must be retained. The in 
troduction of a number of new words would not offend old- 
fashioned believers as much as do the forced interpretations some- 
times given by the liberals to biblical teachings for the purpose of 
harmonizing them with modern ideas. 


Ludington, Mich. Cyrus H. EsHLeMAN. 


Dr. Douglas and Book Agents 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The delightful essay on “The Minister’s Library” by Dr. 
Douglas is marred by his advice regarding the treatment of book 
agents, which to my ears sounds almost cruel. As an admirer of 
the doctor’s I have discovered that he has several pet aversions, 
and when these appear he sees fiercely. Book agents and chiro- 
practors are among the number. But in the case of the former I 
believe his bark is worse than his bite. I am inclined to believe 
that he treats the agent better than he would have us do. This 
is a case where one may exercise his humorous gift, book agents, 
insurance men, sellers of stocks and all of their class, being fair 
game, and the doctor has yielded to the temptation. 

I have been a book agent, and, consequently, the iron entered 
my soul. But all men are not as cruel as the doctor would have 
us believe he is. If ever I get to heaven I hope to meet a mother- 
ly soul who all but gathered me to her arms in the callow days 
of youth when I was trying to earn money to finish my college 
course, set me down to a famous dinner, and saw that I was 
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housed for the night. As I look back .on a few such delightful 
experiences. I feel repaid for ali those I met like Dr. Douglas, 
even though my book was not as valuable as the publishers be- 
lieved. That summer’s experience has mellowed me considerably 
when even a hard-boiled agent appears, and I treat him well, and 
send him away as a yoke-fellow, not as a nuisance. From an agent 
I bought “Hastings Bible Dictionary,” and the man who sold 
that need not apologize to the magnates of Wall street. The sub- 
scription books of some of our famous publishers are worth all 
they cost, even when sold by an agent. 

Ministers are supposed to be men of fine grain, and should not 
forget that but for the publishing business hundreds of young 
men would not be enjoying the blessings of a college training. The 
golden rule applies to them, and to those veterans of the cross 
whom some domestic or church tragedy forced into the ranks 
of solicitors. Why should any minister seem to humiliate any 
good man in such an honorable calling as book-selling? The book 
agent has done too much good in the world to be regarded as an 
intruder, and the parsonage should be the last place against which 
he would shake off the dust of his feet as a testimony. Why 
should not the minister be a friend to any worthy man with a 
good book to sell? We ought to include all such when we quote: 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man.” 


BooKMAN. 


Evening Things Up 
Enpitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: Having heretofore usually written critically (colloquially 
speaking) of much in The Christian Century, especially your edi- 
torials, may I take a few lines to say that there is also much to 
commend for its helpfulness. 

What moves me to express commendation is especially the series 
by Lloyd C. Douglas. Although I am not new to Christian work, 
yet 1 find his writings for the most part interesting and helpful; 
perhaps because, regardless of what his theology may be, his ideas 
ave in a number of points endorsed my own ideas and practice, 
and have otherwise been helpful. 

\ recent article regarding miracles also met my approval (!) 
for the most part. Just how great a scholar the author is, I do 
not know; but he overlooked one or two points that might have 
made him entirely conservative. Seeking to demonstrate the fact 
that Jesus did not make faith in himself depend on his miracles, 
the author wrote that in running through the gospel in memory 
e did not recall any case where Jesus appealed to his miracles. 
Yet the verse after the text of his article tells of one such appeal: 
“Believe me for the works’ sake.” Also he might have recalled: 
“That ye may know that the Son of man hath authority... .” 
But perhaps his brand of criticism deleted these passages from 
the scriptures. The contribution was good, however. 

It seems probable that I’ll send you more criticism than com- 
mendation, but I desire to tell you that the “Century” has some 
good things. 


Harristown, III. Cuas. J. ApAMs. 


The Open Mind, Illustrated 


Enrror THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


SIR: I have just read your issue of June 7, and feel impelled 
express my warm appreciation of your great periodical. It 
is one paper which I read in its entirety. For one whose intel- 
lectual life is not static, or whose mental world is not finished, 
jut growing, The Christian Century is an education in itself. In 
mstances in which I do not find myself in agreement with po- 
sitions taken, I invariably concede the admirable spirit and fine 
ability with which your positions are taken. And in many in- 
stances I freely recognize as a possible reason for my disagree- 
ment inherited ideas or traditions or incomplete and partial 
knowledge on my part of the subject under consideration. We 
receive very little benefit from reading only that with which we 
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mstantly agree; mo larger views are obtained, except as we are 
somehow stirred, as the eagle stirreth her young, out of the nest 
of our intellectual complacency. I profoundly pity the man who 
becomes incensed when his cherished cpinions are questioned or 
disturbed. For him, growth in knowledge has ceased to be. 
Unless I can make out a better case for my position than may 
be made against it I must hold myself ready to reconsider my 
position; and, in any event, abuse is a confession of weakness 
end defeat. There is much light yet to break forth from God's 
word. Let us not put down the shutters of the mind to pre- 
clude its entrance. 

I wish especially to commend in the issue of June 7 the edito- 
tal, “Prophet and Apocalyptist,” and the article should forever 
dispose of the pre-millenarian heresy, which is not a doctrine 
of hope, but of doubt and despair. And Mr. Snoddy’s truly 
great article is itself a counteractive of that spirit of despair, 
and is a bugle call to faithful and heroic action in the kingdom 
of God. I am glad we are not living in a finished world, and 
that life and service have the sublime incentive that comes from 
working with him who said, “My Father worketh hitherto and 
I work.” 

I regard my acquaintance with The Christian Century as an 
epoch in my life, and I wish you continual grace and wisdom 
from above. 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South 

Del Rio, Tex. 


Cuartes M. Rasy. 


Echoes of Millikan Article 


Epitork THe CurRIsTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Professor Millikan’s recent article ought to be read 
by both conservative and progressive. He was my tutor in 
physics at Oberlin. I remember his graduating speech and 
Senator Sherman’s prophecy concerning his future (Sherman 
gave the commencement address). Millikan has made good 
and we who labored in his class room and “lab” are proud 
ef him. 

I wonder what some of our Methodist folks who hark back 
to Wesley in their cry for “the old-time religion” will think 
of Professor Millikan’s quotation from Wesley. I wonder what 
some church fathers would say if they could come back to earth 
and see their followers clinging to the same kind of traditional 
worship which they were brave enough to 
marched forward. 

First Methodist Church 

Warren, Minn. 


leave as they 


B. E. WItiraMs. 


Epitor THe CuristiaANn CENTURY: 

SIR: The article in the current issue on “A Scientist Con- 
fesses His Faith” is certainly a nail in a sure place. 

Chicago, III. M. B. WILLIAMs. 


Epitor Tue Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: That Millikan article is most timely and sane. 

have more, of its caliber. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Let's 


M. L. Dann. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Christian Organizations 
Behind World Court 


Not only is the World Alliance in fa- 
vor of the world court as advocated by 
President Harding, but many other 
Christian organizations of nation-wide 
scope. The trustees of the Church Peace 
Union recently passed a resolution which 
was sent to the President and the senate, 
and which reads as follows: “We the 
trustees of the Church Peace Union, as- 
sembled in regular session in New York, 
June 7, 1923, desire to put ourselves on 
as unequivocally favoring the en- 
trance of the United States into the 
world court and pledge ourselves to 
render all assistance to Presi- 
dent Harding in his efforts to bring about 
this desired end.” The Federal Council of 
churches constituency of the 
urgency of the words 
‘A day of great decision for our country 
and the world arrived, a day 
long sought by the Christian people of 
Chere will be strong force at 
opposing the ac recommended 

President. Some will conjure up 
frighten doubtful minds 
yecause it does 
way in outlawing war. 
true, the establishment 


record 


possible 


warns its 
issue in these 


has now 


our land. 
work 
by the 
langers to 
Others 


tion 


may oppose it 
not go all the 
Although this ts 
of the court 1s a most important practical 
step in this direction. Surely we should 
not hesitate to take the first step because 
not a complete solution all at once. 


it 1s 
Concerted, vigorous and nuous Cl 


fort in suppor f the court is impera- 
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law 
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principle of 
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Rodeheaver Sings a 
Japanese Record 

A group of Christian men have a 
unique enterprise 
paration ot set of 
for use in foreign mission work. Homer 
Rodeheaver, the director of the 
silly Sunday organization, is interested 
in the enterprise and recently he sang 
in the production of a record of Japanese 
song. He was coached by a Japanese 
of Chicago until his pronunciation was 
considered sufficiently accurate to serve 
the purpose. It is planned to reproduce 
a good deal of material in this way for 
lands. 


under way, the pre- 
phonograph records 


chorus 


the various mission 


Large Church 
at Hollywood 
The Disciples 
Hollywood, Cal., 
church buildings in the state. The total 
cost of the plant was $235,000. Of this 
amount, $116,000 was secured on dedica- 
tion day in pledges making complete 
provision for the debts against the prop- 
erty. Rev. Charles S. Medbury of Des 
Moines, Ia., assisted in dedicatory 
services. The building committee put 
into place a large and beautiful memori- 
al window in honor of the pastor, Rev. 
W. F. Richardson, who recently com- 


ledicated at 
the finest 


recently 


one of 


the 


pleted fifty years in the Christian min- 
istry. The window was provided by min- 
isters and other friends in various parts 
of southern California. 


Huguenot Church 
Dedicated in New York 

The first act in the celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the com- 
ing of the Huguenots to America took 


place in New York on June 24, when 
the cornerstone was laid for a Huguenot 
church to be erected as a national me. 
morial of the tercentenary. Many of 
the Huguenot societies were present in 
a body as well as leading churchmen oj 
New York city. The pastor, Rey, 
Henry D. Frost, made a brief address 
and then presented the speakers. The 
stone for the building was quarried near 


Christian Endeavorers at Des Moines 


HRISTIAN ENDEAVOR can still 

boast of the largest religious con- 
vention in America. The convention at 
Des Moines, July 4-9, is probably not the 
the organization has ever held, 
is larger than any other religious 
assemblage of the year. The paid en- 
rollment at two dollars a person came in 
from about thirteen thousand people, 
seven thousand of whom live in Des 
Moines, and the remainder came from 
all parts of the United States. The con- 
vention was held under conditions that 
would daunt older and less enthusiastic 
convention goers. It was pronounced 
“good corn weather” by which 
meant that the temperature well 
up in the nineties a humidity like 
that of a steam laundry 


largest 
but 


lowans, 
was 
with 
In spite of these conditions the even- 
ng sessions were marked by audiences 
that filled the Coliseum to the farthest 
corners, and an overflow audience sat 
out on the lawn east of the building. 
fodern science has solved the problem 
the Christian Endeavorers. Loud- 
speaking electrical devices called am- 
plifiers made the addresses quite as audi- 
ble outside the building as in. More 
than one couple preferred to sit in the 
semi-darkness and cool out of doors. The 
attendance outside was fairly estimated in 
the thousands. 

It was a real young people’s conven- 
tion. One could not escape the conclus- 
ion that three fourths of the people pres- 
ent were still at the romantic time of 
life. Those who have been depressed by 
the wave of flapperism and unconvention- 
ality which has gone its course among 
young people since the war would note 
with interest that young men sat through 
all the sessions in large numbers, and 
while the exuberance of youth was 
everywhere manifest, it was an exuber- 
ance that was curbed by courtesy. 
Mothers came chaperoning their young 
daughters, and no doubt a goodly num- 
ber of alumni and ministers were pres- 
ent. But it was preeminently a young 
people’s convention. 

The biggest figure in the convention 
was Prof. H. Augustine Smith who had 
set up a series of pageants with which 
to open the evening sessions. The music 
was completely in his control. One did 
not hear the “Glory song.” It was re- 
ported by the city press as an item of 
news that a state delegation insisted on 


for 


singing “The Church in the Wildwood’ 
before a session began, it being under- 
stood that this hymn was tabu by the 
musical management. But the young 
people have shown that they can sing 
“O Love that Wilt not Let Me Go” with 
just as much enthusiasm as “The King’s 
3usiness.” The leadership of Prof. 
Smith at the last International Sunday 
School convention and at this conven- 
tion is of the largest significance to the 
religious life of the evangelical church 
New styles are being set in reverence 
and religious expression. 

There was no business which is very 
much worth chronicling. The officers 
were re-elected, as they nearly always 
are. The United Society of Christian 
Endeavor has the smallest budget of any 
great national interdenominational move- 
ment, so there is not much to be said 
about the reports, for it is money that 
talks in religious reports these days. 
There can be no doubt that the move- 
ment desires Dr. F. E. Clark to continue 
as president emeritus to the end of his 
life. He has grown with the great move- 
ment that he called into being. But 
cne wonders at the list of directors, a 
list which is older in years than any 
similar list in America. Must a young 
people’s movement continue to be direct- 
ed by the grandfathers of Israel, just 
because their names got on the list forty 
years ago? The Y. M. C. A. has felt 
the importance of younger leadership, 
but not Christian Endeavor. 

The denominational rallies bring to 
mind Christian Endeavor’s greatest 
problem. Three of the largest of the 
evangelical communions bolted Christian 
Endeavor. These communions still have 
a few societies, but not many. The most 
promising young people’s movement 0 
modern times has been crippled by the 
competing ambitions of denominationd 
leaders. It is necessary to give a whol 
half day to denominational rallies. Th 
Disciples had the largest one, for the 
convention was in their territory. They 
presented the program of the denominr 
tion for missionary enterprises for Dit 
ciples young people not only contribute 
to missions as church-members am 
through Sunday school classes but 3 
Christian Endeavorers as well. Th 
Presbyterians instructed their youn 
people in the intricacies of denominr 

(Concluded on page 926) 
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the building and is the Dongan Hills 
flagstone. The memorial pillars of the 
pbuilding will carry the names of donors 
to the fund who are of Huguenot 
descent. 


Protestants Will Meet 
Roman Catholic Propaganda - 

The Roman Catholic church has lost 
prestige in some countries through the 
war, but in other countries a most vigor- 
ous propaganda is being carried on. 
This has been particularly true in the 
countries most solidly Protestant, such 
as the Scandinavian lands and Holland. 
An ecumenical Evangelical society has 
been formed with offices in Berlin with 
which to meet the Roman Catholic 
propaganda. A Dutch chairman has 
been employed, Herr van Mijngaarden, 
and a secretary, Dr. G. Ohlemueller. The 
fice in Berlin is located at W. 35, Post- 
fach 14. At this office there is a great 
library that has long been at the service 
of Protestants, and a clipping service. 
A literature will at once be circulated 
among interested people, and a speakers’ 
bureau will be set up. The expense of 
the enterprise is said to amount to ten 
Dutch gulden a month. 


Half Million Norwegian Lutherans 
Represented in Convention 

The Norwegian Lutheran church re- 
cently held a triennial convention in St. 
Paul. This church was formed as a 
merger of three churches six years ago, 
and now has a constituency of a half 
million souls. There are 1,301 pastors, 
2,781 churches and 293,675 confirmed 
members. The church has a theological 
seminary in St. Paul and four colleges, 
all located within a few hundred miles 
of St. Paul. Dr. H. G. Stub was re- 
elected as president of the church for 
a six year term, Dr. J. A. Aasgaard as 
vice president and Rev. N. J. Lohre as 
secretary. The work of the church is 
bi-lingual, but the immediate task is the 
organization of city churches where the 
work will largely be done in the English 


language. 


Forum Magazines Pits 
Dr. Hillis Against Bryan 
The Forum magazine which is accus- 
tomed to present the two sides of the 
various controverted questions recently 
William Jennings Bryan and Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis at combat in the 
pages of that journal. Mr. Bryan argues 
that evolution made Charles Darwin an 
agnostic. Dr. Hillis insists that scientific 
research so completely filled his life that 
Darwin not only lost his interest in re- 
ligion in large measure, but lost his ap- 
preciation of music and art. 
Finds Out What 
the Students Believe 


Herbert A. Sturges, A. M., instructor 
in sociology at the University of Wash- 
ington, has recently been carrying on 
some research in the religious beliefs 
of college students. He found out that 
9l per cent of the students examined had 
been taught in Sunday school that Jonah 
spent time inside a whale and that in 
the Sunday school days this story was 
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believed as literal history by 83 per cent. 
In the college days only 28 per cent be- 
lieved this story to be history. Over 
fifty per cent had been taught that prayer 
might affect the weather, and 45 per 
cent had believed this in the Sunday 
school training, but only 24 per cent 
believe it now. The belief that God 
saved a man, Noah, from a flood was 
formerly believed by 98 per cent and is 
now believed by 66 per cent. Only 7 
per cent of students still believe that 
the adherents of other religions will go 
to hell, although 30 per cent believe that 
there is a hell for bad people. Fifty-two 
per cent said they were taught that the 
Bible was infallible in every part and 
22 per cent now believe this doctrine. 
Sixty-seven per cent believe that God is 
a symbolic personification of human 
virtues. It is interesting to note that 
a high percentage of the students be- 
lieve in the resurrection of Jesus, the 
percentage being 71. Eighty-six per cent 
of the students believe in personal im- 
mortality. There are doctrines more 
firmly believed now than in the youthful 
days of the Sunday school class. The 


study is an interesting one, and while 
subject to some criticism from the stand- 
point of method does have some general 
bearing upon the beliefs of young people. 


Moderator Launches a 
Religious Movement for Laymen 

Pres. C. F. Wishart, moderator of the 
Presbyterian church, announces as one 
of his major aims for the year of his 
administration the enlistment of Presby- 
terian laymen in Christian work. He in- 
sists that these laymen should not be led 
by ministers, but that they should pro- 
vide their own leadership. Among the 
tasks suggested for them is work among 
boys. He is now gathering information 
from various parts of the country which 
will indicate just what kinds of activity 
have been most successful in local 
churches. 


Head Bishop of Denmark 
Tours America 

Bishop H. Ostenfeld, primus of Den- 
mark has been in this country for three 
months, inspecting the churches of two 
Danish Lutheran denominations here 
both of which are independent of the 
mother church. They are the Danish 
Lutheran church and the United Danish 
Lutheran church. The latter is the 
larger of the two organizations with 200 
churches and 175 ministers. Whether 
the bishop will be able to bring Danish 
Lutherans together into one organization 
is not yet apparent. The bishop spoke 
at a large meeting of Danes in Boston 
recently. 


Labor Body Requests 
Pastor to Remain in City 

Plymouth Congregational church of 
St. Paul, Minn., recently extended a call 
to Dr. W. T. McElveen. When the news 
of this spread in his home city, Portland, 
Ore., the Central Labor Council of Port- 
land passed resolutions as _ follows: 
“Whereas, Dr. McElveen has under- 
stood as few ministers have understood, 
the conflict between capital and labor, 
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and whereas, Dr. McElveen has always 
been both fair and fearless and impartial 
in his judgment, and not afraid to con- 
demn either side wherever condemnation 
was necessary, whereas Dr. McElveen 
more than any other man in the city, has 
kept the church close to the problems 
of the common man, and the common 
man in sympathy with the church of 
the carpenter of Nazareth, resolved, that 
we, the members of the Central Labor 
Council duly assembled, unanimously re- 
quest the First Congregational church 
of which Dr. McElveen is pastor, to do 
all in its power to have him remain.” 


Pastor of One of the Largest 
Presbyterian Churches 

Dr. A. Gordon MacLennan, who intro- 
duced the minority report on the Fosdick 
case in general assembly, is not a layman, 
as was reported in the public press at the 
time of the assembly. He is pastor of 
one of the largest Presbyterian churches, 
Bethany Central of Philadelphia, which 
has over two thousand members. He was 
originally a United Presbyterian, and it 
was not many years ago that he made 
the change from the more conservative 
branch of Presbyterianism. 


Protestant Unity of France 
is Now Complete 

Something of the hurt of the war is 
being healed as may be seen by the in- 
formation conveyed in a recent cable- 
gram. The Lutheran church of Alsace 
has joined the French Protestant Fed- 
eration. This makes the family of Prot- 
estant denominations in France com- 
plete, every one being connected organ- 
ically with the Federation. The union 
of Alsatians with other Protestants was 
delayed by reason of the fact that many 
of them are still German sympahizers. 


Bryan Holds Atheist Less 
Dangerous than Evolutionist 

Clarence Darrow, an eminent lawyer 
and free-thinker of Chicago, recently 
propounded to William Jennings Bryan 
through the public press a series of 
questions. When interviewed, Mr. Bryan 
refused to consider the questions. He 
made the occasion one for an attack on 
evolutionists. He said: “Mr. Darrow 
is one of two atheists with whom I am 
acquainted. I am not worried about an 
atheist who admits he is one. The man 
who denies the existence of God is not 
likely to have much influence, because 
evidences of a creator are so plain and 
innumerable that atheism when avowed 
is not nearly so dangerous as so-called 
theistic evolution. Theistic evolution 
lulls Christians to sleep. It is an anaes- 
thetic which deadens pain while religion 
is being removed. The theistic evolu- 
tionist assumes the existence of God, but 
puts him so far away that the influence 
upon life is weakened when not entirely 
destroyed.” 


Chicago Churchmen Roused 
on Subject of Summer Camps 

The Commission on Religious Educa- 
tion of the Chicago Church Federation is 
thoroughly awake on the subject of sum- 
mer camping. The slogan has been set 
up “A Camp for Every Church.” The 
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churches are warned that the sites are 
going rapidly that are within easy reach 
of the city and action should be taken 
at once. Churches that cannot afford 
their own camps are urged to use the 
equipment of other churches. In the 
early autumn another meeting will be 
held to get under way for a much bigger 
campaign for this idea next year. 


Will Hold Big 
Publicity Conference 

The publicity conference of last year 
held in Chicago under the direction of 
the Chicago Church Federation was so 
much of a success that it will be repeat- 
ed this year. The committee having the 
matter in charge has already held two 
meetings, and a tentative program has 
been set up. Much more stress will be 
laid this year upon the subject of the 
religious use of the secular newspaper. 
Speakers will be brought from various 
parts of the country, and every effort 
will be made to make the event out- 
standing among the methods conferences 
of the vear 


Church with a Community Program 
Will Erect Great Building 

First Community church, which is lo- 
cated in a beautiful residential suburb of 
Columbus ©., is an independent church. 
It has always been assumed that such 
organizations had a difficult time to suc- 
they could draw on no 
church fund to assist in a building enter- 
The community about this church 
knew the handicap of the church, and 
when the call came recently for funds 
for a new building, they were given right 
liberally, A two hundred thousand dollar 
enterprise was undertaken, and the recent 
canvass netted for this good enterprise 
$215,000. The church has many forms 
of community service which are appre- 
ciated by its constituency. The only 
pictures in the community are 
shown in the church. A religious school 
is maintained in with the 
public schools, the expenses of which are 
met entirely by the church. It also 
finances and publishes a four-page com- 
munity newspaper, a service that is much 
appreciated both by business men and 
family interests. The pastor of this in- 
teresting church is Rev. Oliver C. Weist. 


cee d because 


prise. 


moving 


connection 


Near East Justice 
Committee Speaks 

The Near East Justice Committee is 
an organization devoted to safeguard- 
ing the rights of the near east mi- 
norities. Stanley White is chairman and 
George R. Montgomery and Edward 
Hale Bierstadt are secretaries. In a re- 
cent public statement issued, this com- 
mittee comments on the vast sums spent 
in the near east. The American public 
has given seventy millions in ten years. 
During the past hundred years, fifty 
millions has been invested in permanent 
equipment, most of which has been wast- 
ed by war. The following are the an- 
nounced objectives of the organization: 
“Providing a home for the remnants of 
the Armenian people, and guaranteeing 
the permanent safety of that home. Fur- 
ther than this, and in so far as possible, 
they should be indemnified for their 
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losses in order that they may start life 
anew. Providing for the Anatolian 
Greeks through help given to the Greek 
nation. They cannot carry the burden 
alone. Today Greece is being dragged 
down into the pit with those she is try- 
ing to save. Only in this way can the 
American investment be saved, only in 
this way can further expenditure be pre- 
vented.” 


Will Drive for Religious 
Education in October 

The Sunday school council of religious 
education has much of its literature out 
for a nation-wide drive in behalf of re- 
ligious education next autumn. The 
week chosen is October 14-21. It is 


Reform Leaders 


EAN NATHANIEL BUTLER 

took the place of President Burton 
at the Tuesday sessions of the National 
Reform Association, held at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, July 1-8. It must have 
been a revealing experience for him 
with his advanced ideas in education to 
hear the arguments put forward by 
some in behalf of strange legal methods 
of salvation. His own point of view is 
well expressed when he said “The su- 
preme need of the world is trained in- 
telligence and good-will.” He holds it to 
be the function of the schools pre-emi- 
nently to provide the first, and of the 
churches to provide the second. Edu- 
cation should make a man familiar with 
his world and cooperative. 

It was in this same session that a 
plan was presented by one speaker to 
teach the Bible in the public schools by 
means of “flash cards.” On a card were 
printed two or three of the words of a 
scripture text. It was all on the card 
in very small type for the benefit of 
the teacher. It was held by this ex- 
ponent that one hundred verses, memor- 
ized by the pupils, would solve the 
problem of teaching morals in the public 
school. The verses selected by the 
author of the flash cards were largely 
those in use in the older evangelism. 

Evangelist Sam Small and others re- 
perted joyfully the progress of the Penn- 
sylvania law, which requires the read- 
ing of ten verses in the school every 
morning by the teacher. Five states have 
now copied this law. Miss Martha 
Kralicek, a bright Chicago school teach- 
er, connected with the best families of 
Czecho-Slovakia, inquired how these 
verses would be selected wisely, and how 
atheistic teachers could be made to read 
them sympathetically. The reply to her 
was characteristic: “We will get a brand 
new teacher if the old one cannot read 
the Bible in the right manner.” Miss 
Kralicek told of the new law of Czecho- 
Slovakia which seeks to solve the prob- 
lem of moral instruction without violat- 
ing the principle of freedom in a repub- 
lic. Every pupil is sent from the public 
school at certain hours of the day for 
religious instruction, even the infidel 
groups being allowed to instruct their 
children in whatever code they may hold 
to. All of the religious teachers are 
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claimed by this overhead Sunday school 
organization that 15,000,000 out of the 
25,000,000 of the children of the nation 
are receiving no religious education what- 
ever. The community program which i: 
recommended for the various communi- 
ties includes a mass meeting in behalf 
of religious education. The average 
town will have a booth in a store where 
Sunday school exhibits will be featured. 
Communities will have a house-to-house 
visitation, and the children already in 
the schools will have parades and per- 
haps also pageants. In addition, prep- 
arations will be made to promote better 
pedagogy in the teaching of religion. 
During the week statistics will be gath- 


Consider Tasks 


paid by the state, but their work is 
directed by the religious organization, It 
was stated in the meeting that the chief 
force in keeping the Bible out of the 
public schools was the American Secular 
Union. Other organizations that had 
actually maintained lobbies encountered 
by the reformers were the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis (liberal), 
the German-American Alliance, the 
Jesuit Order, the Seventh Day Advent- 
ists and the Missouri Synod Lutherans. 

An interesting event in connection 
with the educational discussion was a 
demand made by a delegate that the or- 
ganization go on record supporting the 
Ku Klux Klan in its position in favor 
of the Bible in the public school. 

In the discussion of the international 
question there were some fireworks, the 
Association finding itself unable to come 
to agreement with regard to the League 
of Nations. But the world court plan 
was endorsed by the organization. It 
was stated by Rev. J. S. Martin, general 
superintendent, that a world conference 
could not be held at this time as the 
European leaders would only come to 
such a conference provided America en- 
tered the League of Nations. 

The family question was given con- 
sideration, Judge W. H. Thomas insist: 
ing that there was need of uniform mar 
riage and divorce laws. He named the 
five most common causes of divorce as 
being: infidelity, physical and mental 
cruelty, desertion for a year or more, 
failure to provide, and habitual drunk- 
enness. The big prize fight at Shelby, 
Mont., became the subject of ringing 
resolutions introduced by Dr. James Mc- 
gaw, of Pittsburgh. 

The coming of William Jennings Byran 
was the big event of the week. On the 
evening of the Fourth he filled the big 
Billy Sunday Tabernacle whereas the 
sessions had been accommodated com- 
fortably in the old tabernacle on previous 
occasions. He denounced the exponents 
of nullification in New York and Pent- 
sylvania. 

The reformers tend to take a different 
position on the matter of movie censor 
ship from that taken by the representa- 
tives of the Federal Council. The latter 
decline at this time to endorse federal 
censorship. 
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MAKE THE SUMMER COUNT! 


OU are, perhaps, unable to enter a university this year for a regular 

summer course in religious study. But if one would be a competent 
leader and teacher of religion, he must keep himself abreast of the latest and 
best religious thought. Especially must he do so in this time of spiritual 
awakening. With a view to suggesting a course of study that may prove at least a good 
substitute for a regularly scheduled course under university teachers, The Christian Cen- 
tury Press has prepared a list of books by the best authors which will furnish a basis for a 
course of study for the summer which will be fruitful and satisfying. Under each subject 


suggested, we have indicated one or two titles, the best in the field of new books, accord- 
ing to our knowledge. 





Order books desired by number on coupon below. Pay cash or ask to charge, payable 
September 1. 


A Summer Course in Religion 
Bible History Applied Christianity 


1. A Brief Biblical History. (O. T.) F. J. Foakes- 15. A Valid Christianity for Today. Charles D. Wil- 
Jackson. $2.00. liams. $1.75 
2. A Brief Biblical History. (N. T.) F. J. Foakes- 16. Jesus Christ and the World Today. Hutchins and 
Jackson. $2.00. Rochester. $1.25. 
17. The Christian Faith and the New Day. C. B. 


Theology McAfee. 80 cents. 


Literature 
3. The Idea of God. Clarence A. Beckwith. $2.50. ter r ; 
18. Ancestral Voices. John A. Hutton. $1.75. 


; 19. Messages from Master Minds. J. W. G. Ward. 
Christology Messag J 
4. St. Mark’s Life of Jesus. Theo H. Robinson. 20. Classics of the Soul’s Quest. R. E. Welsh. $2.00. 
$1.75. 
5. The Realism of Jesus. Findlay. $2.00. Psychology 
21. Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. Rob- 
New Testament ert A. Thouless. $2.50. 


. Riverside New Testament. $1.50. Sociology 
- Approach to the New Testament. Motau. $550 22. The New Social Order. Harry F. Ward. $1.50. 


8. Contents of the New Testament. Haven McClure. 23. The Christian Revolution. Hodgkin. $2.50 
$1.50. “J. ‘ . » . 


. Meaning of Paul for Today. C. Harold Dodd. Archeology 
$1.50. 24. Here and There Among the Papyri. George Mul- 


Church History ligan. $2.00 


10. A Short History of Our Religion. D. C. Somer- Evi ge : — ‘ . , 
" e175 25. Preaching the Social Gospel. Ozora S. Davis. 
ville. $1.75. $1.50 
° . ? wes — . 
Homiletics 26. History of a Passion. Charles L. Goodell. $1.25. 


11. Preaching and Sermon Construction. Paul B. Bull. Hymnology 
$2.50. 27. History and Use of Hymns and Tunes. David R. 
12. The Art of Preaching. Charles R. Brown. $1.50. Breed. $2.00. 
28. Story of the Hymns and Tunes. Brown and But- 
° es y $2.25 
Science and Religion torwerth. $54 
13. The Understanding of Religion. E. T. Brewster. The Best Brief Commentary 


$1.50. 29. One volume Bible Commentary. J. R. Dummelow. 
14. Religion and Biology. E. E. Unwin. $1.75. 


gue: ram Same see Purchase Books Now — Pay for Them September 1 


you send cash, included 
ght cents postage on each book or- - (Clip and Use This Coupon. Order Books by Number.) 
lered THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 
a 508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Please send books herewith indicated by number to address below. 
Charge the order to my account, payable Sept. 1 (Or I enclose cash herewith.) 
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ered in every community which will pro- 
vide a better basis for judging the re- 
ligious situation in America. 


Will Hold Meeting in Pittsburgk 
in Behalf of the World Court 


The World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches an- 
nounces a congress on “America and the 
Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice.” This congress will be held in Phil- 
adelphia, Nov. 13-15. Some very emi- 
nent persons are being announced for 
the program, though provisionally. The 
interesting name is that of Mr. 
Lloyd George. Following his, one notes 
the Most Rev. Nathan Soderblom, arch- 
bishop of Upsala; Rev. Thomas Night- 
ingale, secretary of the National Free 
Church Council of England, Scotland 
and Wales; Rev. T. G. Brierly Kay, 
Prof. Adolph Deissmann, and Prof. E. 
de Faye, of the University of Paris. 
Some of the most eminent Americans ap- 
pear on the executive committee, and 
in the list of speakers. Among the dra- 
matic events planned is an open air meet- 
ing on the steps of Independence Hall 
at which an address will be given on 
“America and World Independence.” 


most 


Minister Declares Bible 
Is Full of Humor 

Dr. Clarence 
at Westminster 


Reidenbach in a sermon 


Congregational church 
of Kansas City recently declared that 
che Bible is full of humor. He said: 
“One known case of humor in the 
Bible is that in which Elijah is pictured 
as mocking the Baal. He 
sarcastically advised them to call louder, 
since their god might be asleep or some- 
thing. Jesus had a of humor. I 
think he when he said to the 
and Pharisees that he had come 
not to call the righteous, but sinners 
co repentance. He had watched with 
amusement those who made long prayers 
in public, the conduct of the Pharisee 
praying in the temple with the publican, 
those who sought the highest places at 
banquets There must have been a 
twinkle in his when he said that 
it was easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom. He must 
have been sarcastic when he named the 
name of the unjust judge. He enun- 
ciated the principle of service, and when 
in spite of all his teaching, the twelve 
asked what they were going to get out 
of the kingdom, Jesus in desperation said 
to them, ‘Why, yes, you are going to 
sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.’ Why call attention to 
all this? Well, the people of the Bible 
were real people. They probably had 
many jokes. They had their ways of 
getting fun out of life. God wants us 
to enjoy life. Does God have a sense 
of humor? If he is the Father of the 
human race and of Jesus, he must have.” 


well 
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sense 
showed it 
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School of Theology 
Headed by a Chinese 

When Rev. J. T. Lew was made dean 
of the school of theology of Peking 
university recently it was one more step 
in the direction of a native church that 
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shall be self-directing and autonomous 
In his inagural address Dr. Lew said: 
“The school of theology of Peking uni- 
versity should be first of all a training 
school for ministers to a world torn in 
pieces by racial prejudices, class strug- 
gles, petty differences and unforgiving 
attitudes. It should send out ministers 
of reconciliation; ministers who will fol- 
low the Redeemer to bring peace, love 
and good will among men and who will 
effect the atonement between sinful hu- 
manity and the holy, righteous Father. 
To a world hungry for hope, joy and 
comfort, disappointed in |promises made 
in good faith, but never realized, it 
should send ministers of evangelism, 
proclaiming to every creature the gospel 
of the Son of man. To a church which 
has been under the tutelage of different 
nationalities and which has entered into 
a period of definite self-consciousness 
and self-realization, a church which :s 
still depending upon the assistance of 
her friends and benefactors of other 
races, to a church which draws workers 
from every princtpal denomination of 
the Protestant church, ard from almost 
every leading country of Christendom 
and which embraces the activities of 108 
organizations, it should provide minis- 
ters of cooperation who will defend 
bravely and protect wisely the compre- 
hensiveness of the church, leading the 
church and its twenty-four thousand 
workers through the labyrinth of diffi- 
culties and conflicts in order to accom- 
plish the great common task of evan- 
gelizing China.” 


Church Tries Extension of 
Religious Education Period 

It is now well recognized among re- 
igious educators that the time given to 
religious instruction is altogether too 
limited, and this conviction has led to 
the organization of religious day schools. 
Lake Avenue Baptist church school of 
Rochester, N. Y., has been experiment- 
ing with a three period religious school. 
The church school begins at the same 
time as the morning church service, at 
10:30, and it continues two and one- 
half hours until 1 o’clock. This is divid- 
ed into three periods, one for worship, 
one for instruction, 11:15 to 12; after 
an intermission of ten minutes a third in- 
struction period is given. The plan has 
been in operation for three years. The 
children sit in the auditorium with theif 
parents during the worship period. In 
this connection the pastor gives a seven 
minute sermon to the children. The 
church school department for pupils over 
the high school age does not start until 
after the church service has finished. The 
curriculum period is divided into three- 
quarters of study with a special summer 
course. Under the new plan attendance 
at the church school has increased sixty 
per cent and the church attendance has 
increased from 200 to 300. The advan- 


tage of the new plan is urged by Rev. A. 


W. Beavan as follows: “It increases the 
periods of study threefold, the child 
being offered ninty minutes of instruc- 
tion per week instead of thirty. He 
gains this without an added trip to the 
church, without interference with his 
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week day school work, though it is ng 
urged as a substitute for week day m. 
ligious education, since Lake 
church offers that in addition 
amount referred to on Sunday.” 


Disciples Ministers Entertain 
Their Visitors 


The Disciples ministers of Chicag, 
find their fellowship enriched every yey 
by the presence of large numbers of sum, 
mer school students who come to this 
summer resort city for study. Many oj 
the visitors are seasoned pastors of goo 
churches who desire the enrichment thy 
comes from a short period of graduat 
study. 

a picnic at 

which the summer students 

guests. The families of the ministers a. 
tended as well as the ministers. 


Summer Meetings Continue 
in New Parish Building 

The completion of a quite remarkab; 
parish house in Evanston, IIL, by Firs 
Baptist church, has given the town, 
new place for union meetings. A ven 
successful Sunday evening club is bein 
conducted in this parish house with th 
cooperation of the churches of variow 
denominations. At this Sunday evening 
club appear eminent speakers from ve 
rious parts of the world who make thei 
appeal to this classic suburb by present- 
ing the new things of the world’ 
thought. 


Great College Church 
Is Erected 


The students of William Jewell col 
lege, a Southern Baptist institution lo 
cated at Liberty, Mo., will take a com 
mendable pride in the new college churc 
that has recently been erected near th 
alma mater. It has cost $225,000 and is 
a model of beauty and modernity. The 
building is 175 feet long, and the aud: 
torium will seat a thousand people. It 
is of colonial architecture with corinthia 
columns in front. About $43,000 indebt- 
edness encumbers the property, br 
nearly half of this amount is provide 
for in a will which has just been probated 


Conservative Summer 
Conferences 


With the success of the conservatirt 
summer conference held for several sea 
ons by Moody Institute at Cedar Lake 
Ind., there has come an extension of th 
idea so that this summer four such cor 
ferences will be in operation. It wil 
be the second season for the conferent 
at Cedar Falls, Ia. The speakers at the# 
various conferences include Dr. 6 
Campbell Morgan, Rev. W. H. Griffith 
Thomas, Dr. A. T. Robertson, Rev. ¢ 
H. Woolston, Dr. W. E. Biederwolf at! 
Bishop Spreng. 


Disciples Divinity House 
Wants a Large Building 

Disciples Divinity house of the Us 
versity of Chicago has furnished di 
tion to the efforts of several hundre 
young men in the few years of its 
ence and two hundred pastors are 10 
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THE ROAD AWAY FROM REVOLUTION 





In the August Atlantic Monthly 


Woodrow Wilson’s 


First Public Message from Retirement 


A brief essay striking to the root of many of our bewilder- 
ments and discontents, and eloquently voicing those 
ideals of humanity and practical patriotism which alone 
can save us from ultimate disaster. 


There is no echo of the party voice in this timely paper. 
Its message is for those of every party who share the con- 
viction that our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually. 


Also available in permanent form between 
covers, at 50c per copy, postpaid.. Special 
rates quoted on quantity orders. 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. Cc. C. — 23 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— 
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copies of THE ROAD AWAY FROM REVOLUTION, at 50c each, post- 
paid. 
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in active service among the Disciples 
who have been aided by this institution. 
The dean, Dr. W. E. Garrison, recently 
made an announcement that his institu- 
tion is going out for a three hundred 
thousand dollar fund for a plant and for 
endowment for the same. This goal is 
to be reached in three distinct campaigns. 
The first hundred thousand dollars would 
be devoted to a new building adjacent 
to the University church of the Dis- 
ciples. The church and the Divinity 
house are distinct institutions, but they 
live next door to each other. When the 
Divinity house adds its equipment to the 
beautiful church now about to be com- 
pleted, the Disciples of Christ will have 
a plant near the University of Chicago 
valued at nearly a half million dollars. 


Community Church Movement 
of China Is Organized 

The association of community church 
workers of China was organized before 
the sessions of the first national confer- 
ence. This organization is now repre- 
sented in many provinces and has an im- 
pressive personnel. It is composed of 
both native and American workers. One 
of the first aims of the organization is to 
set up a central office, with a secretary 
who can visit various communities ani 
instruct these communities in the meth- 
ods of a community church. In China 
the movement lays its great stress upon 
the employment of service methods by 
the churches. In America the workers 
have been so busy abating the evils of 
sectarianism in local communities that 
they are only beginning here and there 
to inaugurate social service methods in 
the churches. The Chinese movement 
has made overtures to the movement in 
America seeking the funds with which 
to set up their office in China. This 
overture is being received favorably. 
The community churches now distribute 
a very considerable sum of money in a 
miscellaneous manner or a wide variety 
of missionary purposes. Many feel that 
it would be a great service to link up 
the churches of China with the churches 
of America in a helpful way. 


Christian Endeavorers Help 

a City Mission 

Christian 
leading 


Endeavor has found one of 
functions in giving an outlet 
for the energies of young people. At 
Moolah temple, St. Louis, the young 
people of the various denominations co- 
operating with Christian Endeavor, 


its 


re- 
cently gave a concert, with well-known 
artists on the program. Tickets were 
sold at a dollar each, and the proceeds 


were used for the benefit of a well-known 
institution of the city called Sunshine 
mission. 


Catholic Students Make Historic 
Appeal for Their Church 

The strength of the Roman Catholic 
position is in the length of 
Students of this church have felt the ap- 
peal of the great traditions of the church 
and are planning a great revival of his- 
toric tradition. The story of their effort 
is told thus: “An army of modern cru- 
saders, clad in the garb of hermits, 


THE 


its history. 
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guides, seneschals and other heroes of 
history, will be a feature of the fourth 
conclave of the Catholic students’ mis- 
sion crusade, held at Notre Dame, Ind., 
in August. Notre Dame is the seat of 
the great Catholic university of that 
name. The convention will mark the ex- 
ecution of a new crusade ordinal, written 
by Rev. Anselm Keefe of the Catholic 
university at Brookland. Thousands of 
crusaders, coming from Catholic colleges, 
will take part in the ordinal ceremonial. 
A long flowing gown with a cap-like 
hood for head and shoulders, all in white 
except the cape’s scarlet cross and blue 
shield, will mark each wearer of the seal 
of the new crusade. There will be no 
mask. The costume has been designed 
expressly for this ceremonial, and women 
crusaders of Cincinnati now are busy in 
that city making ready some thousands 
of these tunics and gowns. Trumpets, 
torches and crosses are being prepared 
at Notre Dame.” 


Union of Evangelicals 
Runs Into a Snag 

Last autumn the Christian world re- 
ceived with great joy the news of the 
union of two leading denominations. 
The conferences of the United Evangeli- 
cal church and of the parent body from 
which it had divided met in one room, 
and the general conference voted union 
amid tears of joy. But it is easier to 
create a divisive spirit than it is to de- 
stroy it. A whole conference in Penn- 
sylvania refuses to go into the union, 
and in various parts of the country are 
other churches that stand aloof from the 
movement. It is difficult to discover just 
what footing this desperate resistance to 
union has, but it is reported that the 
minority remaining out of the fold are 
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used to say that one fact is worth a thou- 
sand arguments. It is a fact that 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 
Felton, Me., 

offers superior opportunities for the edu- 

cation of young women leaving home for 

the first time. 

Standard and fully accredited courses in 
Arts and Science, leading to A. B. Degree. 
Also in Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ, Art, 
Expression, Education, Commerce, Physi- 
cal Education, and Home Economics. 

Faculty of highly trained and experi- 
enced teachers. Jnusual campus and 
physical equipment. New Academic Bulld- 
ing, Gymnasium, Natatorium, Conserva- 
tory. Large and growing endowment. 

Expenses reasonable. Write for cata- 
logue and book of views. 


President R. H. Crossfield, Box 20 








A Handbook of Games 
and Programs 


FOR CHURCH, SCHOOL, AND HOME 
By WILLIAM RALPH LaPORTE 


“A host of sugzestions and directions for 
means of entertaining groups, large and small, 
with games and stunts of old and new.” | 

Religious Education. 


Illustrated. 
Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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By Theodore Heysham, Ph. D. servic 

A new pathway to the better under. Some 
standing of the Bible. Episc 

An unfolding of the facts about the ort- .- 8 
gin, transmission, and translation of the a: 
Bible. Doctor Heysham has designed a times 
unique and original chart in colors which christ 
shows how the Bible came to us, vividly cris 
picturing the history of the great Book. exper 
In concise yet comprehensive chapters he aie 
gives a description in detail of the facts crow! 
pictured in the chart. All ages, classes, many 
and creeds will find their most puzzling ° 
questions about the Bible answered in mun 
these pages. 

Cloth, $1.50 net. Frien 
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By William D. Nowlin, D.D., LL.D. - 
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The author proves that religion is the schoc 
biggest paying investment in the world. 

Here are twelve vital sermons, every one turer: 

of which has been called for again and Ther 

again during the author’s long preaching 

experience. They are earnest messages, the s 
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livened by a constant appeal to apt illus- an 
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By Robert 8S. MacArthur, D.D., LL.D. Succes 

A group of sermons selected by the Elect 
author a few months before his death as 
representative of his message and of him- An 
self in his presentation of it. A volume of conve 
note, for Doctor MacArthur was in some a 
fine respects one of America’s outstanding Cath 
preachers. Here are some of his greatest nece 
themes, some of his best-known and most : 
effective utterances. Reproduction of & great 
photograph of Doctor MacArthur, taken a ett 
few days before his sudden death, appears - 
as the frontispiece. — 

Cloth, $1.75 net. 
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disgruntled because in the reorganization 
of the church certain of their leaders 
were not given prominent positions. 


ian Van Tours 

Michigan Another Season 

The Episcopal church maintains a gos- 
pel van in Michigan in the charge of Rev. 
W. F. Jerome. This van carries him to 
every part of the state where he inquires 
for the presence of Episcopalians in va- 
rious towns. ‘Occasionally he holds a 
service in the open air for all comers. 
Sometimes he gathers the scattered 
Episcopalians of a village for a service 
in some denominational church. At 
times his only service in a village is to 
christen a baby. The most interesting 
experiences are those with unchurched 
crowds that gather about the van. In 
many cities the ministers of other com- 
munions have given him cooperation. 


Friends Summer School 

at Haverford 

The Friends conducted a summer 
shool at Haverford College “the sixth 
month, 18th to 25th.” At this summer 
school a number of the speakers and lec- 
turers were from other communions. 
There was a strong social emphasis in 
the school, Seebohm Rountree of Eng- 
land speaking on “Remuneration of 
Workers.” 
ing and history was stressed in a seven 
o'clock evening conference. 
these the topic was “Why I am not a 
Friend.” 


Successor to Bishop Williams 
Elected but Declines 


An unusual interest attached to the | 
Paul’s | 
Cathedral of Detroit recently to elect a | 
Bishop Williams. The | 


convention which met at St. 


successor to 
great Michigan ecclesiastic was perhaps 
better known in non-Episcopal circles 





Purchase Your Vacation 


Fiction Now 


at greatly reduced prices. 
We have in hand a few copies of 
each of the following novels, the 
best of the fiction of the year. 
These have been on our shelves 
for several weeks and are very 
slightly shopworn.. Most of 
them are $2.00 novels, but we 
will dispose of these copies on 
hand at the very low price of 


$1.00 (Add 12 cts. postage) 
In the Days of Poor Richard. Bachel- 


ler, 
A Minister of Grace. Widdemer. 
The Glimpses of the Moon. Wharton. 
The Altar Steps. Compton Macken- 
zie. 
The Mountain School Teacher. Post. 
Certain People of Importance. Kath- 
leen Norris. 
Carnac’s Folly. Gilbert Parker. 
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TWO MONUMENTAL RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF THE YEAR 





What Kind of a Book is 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry 


(CaroLine M. Hitt, Pu. D., Editor) 


HIS isn't the book the title might suggest. It is no musty collec- 
tion of hymns and sacred songs by Wesley, Watts, and Frances 
Ridley Havergal. These authors are here—in the section on ““Wor- 
ship’’—along with Miss Lathbury, Mason North, Baring-Gould, Bick- 
ersteth and Bishop Heber. But the favorite hymns fill but a small 
part of these 800 pages. Dr. Hill's definition of religion is broad 
enough to gather up all the poetical yearnings of the human spirit 
without barring any race or faith or unfaithh The Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman, Hindu, and red Indian are all represented. The Catholic, 
Protestant and the Jew alike are here. The pieces range from the 
Psalms to Vachel Lindsay and Carl Sandburg. The groupings include 
“Inspiration,” ““The Search After God,” “The Existence and Idea of 
God,” “God in Nature," “God in the Life of Man,” “Prayers,” 
“Worship,” “Comfort in Sorrow,’ “Conduct of Life,’ “Death and 
Immortality,” and “The Nature of the Future Life." What more 
elevating and broadening exercise could a writer or speaker on spir- 
itual themes desire than the habitual study of such a book? It will be 
of the very greatest spiritual service to people of all religions and of 
no religion. It meets a well-nigh universal need.—The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


A new edition of the book is just from the press. Send for your 
copy at once. Price of the book $5.00, plus 15 cents postage. 





Eight Reasons Why You Should Have 


PAPINI’S LIFE OF CHRIST 


‘By GIovANNI PAPINI) 


BECAUSE it is “the best, the most complete, the most lovingly 
minute, the most vigorous and colorful account of the Nazarene's 
career, outside the four gospels." (The Chicago Post). 


BECAUSE it makes Christ “live again, with the vividness which only 
an artist can command.” (Joseph Fort Newton). 


BECAUSE it is “the outburst of a prophetic soul who has felt the 
transforming power of Christ, and believes that what Christ has 
done for him he can do for every man." (The Boston Tran- 
script). 


BECAUSE “‘it is our only modern Christ." (The Dial). 
BECAUSE “‘it is such books as this that open the prison door and let 


Jesus out into his world.” (Dr. Frank Crane). 
BECAUSE its author is the foremost man of letters in Italy. 
BECAUSE the book has already been translated into a dozen lan- 


guages, and is destined to become a world book. 


BECAUSE the work “‘will live as a great piece of literature.” 
Boston Transcript). 


Price of the book $3.50, plus 15 cents postage. 
BOTH BOOKS FOR SALE BY 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 
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than member of that communion. 
rhe convention on first vote favored a 
number of candidates with complimen- 
tary votes, but on the fifth ballot the Rt. 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, Bishop 
ot Japan, was chosen for the place. He 
was born in 1874, graduated from the 
University of Virginia and Virginia 
Theological Seminary, and in 1900 went 
to Japan. Here his exceptional leader- 
manifested itself and in 1912 
consecrated bishop of Kioto. 
His service in Japan was noteworthy in 
its emphasis upon education. At the 
time of his election he on his way 
back to America to take a position in the 
Virginia Theological Seminary. Bishop 
Tucker on receiving the news of his 
election, declined to serve, much to the 
the diocese of Michigan. An- 
convention will assembled on 
which time ballots will be 
for the election. The trib- 


any 


ship soon 


he was 


was 


regret of 
other be 
October 2, at 
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ute to the memory of Bishop Williams 
at this convention was delivered by 
Bishop Reese, coadjutor bishop of south- 
ern Ohio. He said: “To your bishop 
the fellowship of Christ’s religion stood 
in unswerving loyalty to a cause rather 
than that of a membership in an ecclesi- 
astical organization. This cause was the 
central purpose of the life in Christ. It 
was the kingdom of God on earth, the 
rule of righteousness in personal life and 
social relationship with all mankind. For 
this cause Christ came. For this cause 
he died and to us he committed it. So 
identifying his life with the cause of his 
Master, you understand why Bishop 
Williams stressed the infinite value of 
the individual in God's sight, his right to 
justice and equal opportunity for self- 
expression and development. This pas- 
sion for righteousness was the dynamic 
driving power of the message and wit- 
ness-bearing of your bishop.” 


I NDEAVORERS AT DES MOINES 


(Concluded from page 918) 


tional machinery, Central 
filled with 
who learning what 
the office of the stated clerk of the 
general The Congregational- 
ist group was listening to a somewhat 
different type of appeal, the young people 
being urged to cooperate with the de- 
nomination in order to make their religi- 
ous life effective. In the Congregational 
rally the leaders were conscious of try- 
ing to relate Christian Endeavor to the 
program of religious education. 

The program this year was steered 
safely away from controversy, college 
presidents and ministers with radical 
views being conspicuously absent from the 
program. The only chance that was 
taken with controversy was in placing 
William Jennings Bryan on the program 
for an address on world peace. The 
chance was that he might get off his sub- 
ject. 

Resolutions were passed on certain 
public questions. Of course prohibition 
was re-affirmed as sound Christian En- 
deavor policy, with total abstinence as 
the ideal for the individual. The most 
striking resolution was that dealing with 
the labor situation. Christian Endeavor 
now stands for au eight hour day and 
for one rest day in seven. It also passed 
a resolution urging the application 
of the golden rule to industrial dis- 
putes. The world court was commended. 

most important single achieve- 


Presbyterian 
young people 
was done in 


hurch being 


were 


assembly. 


The 
ment of the convention is perhaps to be 
found in the adoption of Dr. Clark’s 
“Friends of Christ Campaign.” In this 
campaign there will be stressed personai 
devotion, evangelism and__ fellowship. 
Dr. Clark says: “So I would suggest 
for our evangelistic goal that we strive 
within the next two years to bring to a 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and into his 
church a number equal to the present 
active membership of our societies. If 
we have one hundred active members, 
our lowest goal will be fifty; if we have 
fifty, we will strive to bring to him 


| 


at least twenty-five; if we have but 
twenty, our opportunities will be less 
but will seek for the ten. “Think, 
too, of the by-products of such a cam- 
paign. Do not let any one sneer at it 
as merely an effort to save some indivi- 
dual souls, as some moderns are inclined 
to do. A man must be saved as an in- 
dividual. But salvation does not end 
the individual. Such a campaign 
means better men and women, and better 
communities. It affects our recreations 
as well as our work; it means the social 
gospel in industry and in the affairs of 
town and state; it means nobler, sweeter 
more peaceful nations; it means death to 
the hatred, jealousy and revenge, which 
are ravaging the world.” 


we 


with 








THE CHURCH 
AT PLAY 


A Manual for Directors of Social 
and Recreational Life 


By NORMAN E. RICHARDSON 


“A practical manual of play and of 
social and recreational leadership. 
—Yale Divinity News. 
Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
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Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes aad Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior to it.""—Expositor. 


“An invaluable tool.”--The Sunday Schoo) 
Times. 


“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prot 
Amos R. Well 


ells. 
“To be commended withont reserve.”—The 


Continent. 
Send for circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 


Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 
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Becomes Dr. Jenkins’ 
Associate Pastor 

One of the most unconventional migj. 
Sters in the west is Rev. E. A. Blackman, 
national chaplain of the America 
Legion. He has been pastor of the Dip 
ciples church of Chanute, Kans., for ning 
years. He told his congregation yeay 
ago that if they wanted him they wou 
quite as likely find him at the dance hal 
and pool rooms as at any other play 
where he could do good. The churh 
has had his resignation in hand sing 
1919, and lately the “fighting parson” jp 
sisted that it be acted upon. It is m 
ported that he has accepted the position 
of associate pastor of Linwood Bouk 
vard Christian church of Kansas City o 
which Dr. Burris A. Jenkins is pastor,’ 
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Laetiive haloniiesi 


14-H E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 








Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 
Fifty-eighth year opens August 20, 1923 

Prepares men and women for 

THE PASTORATE SOCIAL SERVICE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

RESEARCH FOREIGN SERVICE 

Practical Instruction. i 

Facilities of University of California. ’ 

Graduate Degrees. | 

Opportunities for Self-Support. } 

| 


| 
} 


Come te California te Study. 
HERMAN F. SWARTZ, 





President 











Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, 


etc. 


GLOBE FURNITURE 
COMPANY 


19 Park Place 
NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN | 
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NEW YORK Central Christian Chure®. 


Finis S. Idleman, Pastor. 142 W. Sist &t. 
Kindly notify about removals to New Yort 
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R. REDFIELD has selected The Outlook 

as the periodical for which to write his 
impressions of distinguished men and momen- 
tous events during the World War. 


“From Congress to Cabinet” is not an auto- 
biography. It is a faithful portrayal of famous 
men engaged in their labors and of events unfold- 


The Newest Atlas 


of the 


FROM 
CONGRESS 


TO 
CABINET 


William C. Redfield, Secretary of Com- 
merce in President Wilson's Adminis- 
tration, Writes His Recollections for 


The Outlook. 


ing themselves into history. It includes a wealth 
of illuminating episodes and thoughtful criticism 
of our machinery of government. 


The heroic side and the petty side of Uncle 
Sam are in turn presented by one who has been, 
not only a noted participant in the affairs of 
state, but a discerning observer of them. 


World 


and 


The Outlook until Jan. 1, 1924, Only $3.35 


This big, complete, absolutely accurate |17- 
page ATLAS OF THE WORLD makes previ- 
ously published atlases out of date and anti- 
quated. You and your family need it to round 
out your library, and to place the new geo- 
graphic facts about the world at your finger tips. 
Atlases issued before, during, or immediately 
after the World War have lost their value and no 


longer suffice. The whirl of events has swept 
them into the discard. But THE OUTLOOK 
READERS’ ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 164 
pages, 10 by 12'% inches in size, beautifully 
bound in red cloth with gold decorations, its 
print easy to read, its maps printed from the 
finest plates, presents every new feature and 
fact and lineament of the renovated face of the 
world, and will serve you for years to come. 





Please sign and mail the 
coupon at once and secure, not 


The Outlook Co., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to The Outlook from now until Janu- 
ary 1, 1924 (beginning with the issue of May 30, containing the 
first chapter of “From Congress to Cabinet”), and send me car- 
riage prepaid THE OUTLOOK READERS’ ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD. I enclose $3.35 in full payment for both. 





only the valuable new ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD, but the Red- 
field articles from the begin- 
ning, together with all the rest 
of the important features that 
will appear between now and 
January 1, 1924. 





























THE RIVERSIDE 
NEW TESTAMENT 





“IT am delighted with the format of the Riverside New Testament and 
cannot speak with sufficient appreciation of the beauty of the translation. 
I doubt if there ts another scholar in America who could have done it.” 

—Rev. William E. Barton. 


“The translation retains the noble literary atmosphere of the King James’ 
version and it adds the vitality of our present speech and writing. 
President Emeritus Thwing, Western Reserve University. 


incomparable quality of the old 
translation and yet makes ‘the most important book in the world’ a twentieth 
century volume. The form in which Dr. Ballantine’s translation appears has 
all the attractiveness of the best modern books. The old form set the book 
apart; the new puts it where it belongs, on the library table among the books 
of the hour.” 

—Edward S. Parsons, D.D., President Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 


“Dr. Ballantine’s version retains the 


“It is in every way a charming book. The eye rests on the page with 
pleasure. The translation is in such clear, limpid English that never for a 
moment is there question of the meaning of a passage. The reading 
of this book will make the New Testament a new revelation to many.” 

—Prof. Irving F. Wood, Ph.D., D.D., Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

“The spirit of the author, as expressed in the preface, seems wonderfully 
like the spirit of the Master himself. The translation which follows is sure 
to bring the Gospel story and truth to modern minds with surprising power.” 

—Rev. Arthur H. Bradford, Central Congregational Church, 
Providence, R. I. 








Translated into the’ 
language of today by © 
William G. Ballantine. © 
Printed like a mod- 
ern book. 


Every outworn feat- 
ure that hinders the 
reader's enjoyment 
and _ understanding 


eliminated. 


It is a revelation to 
read “the world’s 
greatest book” in this 
modern form. 


Price, $3. Send fora 
circular and sample 
page. 


THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF RELIGION 





“Here is a book from one accustomed to look up into the heavens and 
down deep into the earth beneath owr feet, but to him religion is such a 
highly important matter that he is impelied to put down clearly what in his 
iudgment ‘is and is not possible of our belicf in this, our modern world.’ 
The book 
cerning the formulation of the Christian faith by the minds of men who be- 
lieved that the world was flat, the heaven above was a dome and hell was 
beneath. everyone is asking about religion, but 
he answers them in such a way that one’s belief in religion is increased; and 
he also shows where we should look for safe and sane guidance in thinking 
on religion.”-—From THE LEADER in Religious Education. 


provides what many of us have wanted for years, a statement con- 


He answers questions that 











By Epwin Tenney BrewsTER 


A famous scientist revalues 
the Christian faith. 


He finds a foundation for 
belief more solid than the 
crumbling walls of dogma. 


His book is one of the most 
illuminating and valuable con- 
tributions to religious litera- 
ture of recent years. 


Price, $1.50. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. * 2" 


























